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CHAPTER  I 


AWAKE  TO  GLORY 
(Romanticism) 

"Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory! 
Hark!  Hark!  what  myriads  bid  you  rise! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries! 
— Rouget  de  Lisle,  The  Marseillaise  Hymn. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating"  stories  connected  with  the  the- 
atre concerns  its  existence  during  the  French  Revolution.  There 
is  both  humor  and  pathos  in  the  frantic  struggle  of  the  com- 
panies of  players  who  attempted  to  keep  up  with  the  vagaries 
of  the  revolutionary  crowd  by  playing  safe,  and  then  found  that 
what  was  safe  yesterday  is  treason  today.  They  kept  changing 
their  programs,  the  names  of  their  theatres,  to  patriotically 
ringing  phrases,  but  they  were  always  a  little  behind. 

The  man  who  had  the  hardest  time  in  those  days  was  the 
playwright.  Up  until  then  it  had  been  his  task  to  please  the 
upper  classes  by  flattering  them  and  their  King.  Now  it  was  the 
people  whom  the  playwright  had  to  please. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  main  character  of  a  tragedy  had 
to  be  a  man  of  high  station  and  importance,  a  King,  Prince,  or 
General.  But  after  the  Revolution  it  would  have  been  extremely 
bad  taste  to  present  a  prince  sympathetically  on  the  stage.  This 
put  the  playwrights  in  a  real  quandary.  Finally  they  hit  on  a  way 
out  by  substituting  animal  passion  for  the  magnitude  of  nobil- 
ity. They  kept  on  writing,  for  the  most  part,  about  kings  and 
princes,  but  when  they  were  not  treated  as  villains,  which  was 
the  usual  and  approved  attitude,  they  became  madmen,  criminals, 
or  cripples.  Writers  did  make  an  attempt  to  use  the  common 
man  as  a  dramatic  character,  but  they  could  only  make  him 
dramatically  impressive  by  endowing  him  with  physical  and 
mental  aberrations  to  give  him  violent  color,  dramatically  speak- 
ing. Thus  the  post-revolutionary  plays  dealt  mostly  with  the 
mental  underworld,  with  murder,  insanity  and  deformity. 

The  rigid  purity  of  classical  drama  lacked  appeal  to  the 
French  people.  The  playwrights  turned  to  Shakespeare  for  their 
model,  and  his  sweeping  form  of  "romanticism,"  became  their 
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style.  Romanticism  suited  the  revolutionary  spirit  well.  It  ad- 
hered to  few  rules.  There  was  no  time  limit,  and  none  to  the  num- 
ber of  scenes  a  play  might  contain;  a  romantic  play  could  have 
as  many  plots  and  subplots  as  the  playwright  could  squeeze  in. 
From  the  cold  intellectualism  of  the  classical  form,  the  play- 
wrights swung  to  the  complete  license  and  freedom  of  the  ro- 
mantic form.  In  keeping  with  the  abandon  of  the  times,  these 
plays  are  characterized  by  passionate  love,  murders,  assassina- 
tions, contrived  situations,  night  scenes  in  dark  streets,  and  deep 
vaults  and  crypts.  They  revel  in  disguises  and  mock  heroics, 
masks  and  capes,  big  black  hats,  swords  and  bands  of  conspira- 
tors, duels  and  hidden  doors  and  passageways. 

The  romantic  playwrights  were  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
cold  unrealism  of  the  classical  style  to  an  imitation  of  real  life, 
but  they  were  still  too  close  to  classicism  to  see  the  road  clearly. 
They  felt  that  it  led  through  a  maze  of  human  emotions,  realisti- 
cally portrayed,  but  in  attempting  this  they  went  completely 
overboard. 

Germany  was  more  fortunate  than  France.  Where  the  latter 
country  had  lacked  a  great  poet  to  start  off  the  new  drama, 
Germany  had  two,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Schiller,  particularly,  was  a  poet  with  the  cry  of  "Liberty !" 
on  his  lips.  Goethe,  a  rather  complacent  and  arrogant  individual, 
had  led  the  cheering  when  he  was  young;  but  he  settled  back 
into  the  tranquillity  of  classicism  in  his  later  years,  when  he 
lived  in  the  comparative  security  of  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar.  However,  his  great  epic  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
Faust,  transcends  all  complacency  and  represents  the  thinking 
man  of  Goethe's  era,  trying  desperately  to  find  his  way  out 
of  the  darkness  of  confused  values,  and  into  the  light  of  com- 
plete understanding  and  knowledge. 

1.    The  Romantic  Theatre 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapters  XVI  and  XVIII 

Describe  the  development  of  the  German  theatre.  Notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  French  influence. 

Discuss  the  French  theatre  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolution.  How 
did  this  upheaval  influence  the  dramatic  art  of  the  time?  Who  was 
Talma?  What  is  his  importance  to  the  history  of  the  theatre? 

There  are  two  interesting  aspects  of  art  well  worth  a  discussion — 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  of  a  minority. 
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2.   Romantic  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII 

Discuss  the  careers  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Hugo.  How  are  their 
lives  and  times  reflected  in  their  work?  Compare  them. 

3.    Romantic  Plays 

Poetic  Drama,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg 

The  Cenci,  by  Percy  B.  Shelley 

Chief  European  Dramatists,  by  Brander  Matthews 

Hemani,  by  Victor  Hugo 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  by  Goethe 

Wilhelm  Tell,  by  Schiller 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  these  plays  "romantic"?  Read 
passages  and  discuss  them  from  that  viewpoint.  Notice  the  number  of 
scenes  and  characters,  the  use  of  night  effects  and  colorful  costuming 
and  pseudo-heroic  action  and  love.  Compare  them  to  classical  plays  and 
note  the  differences. 

Discuss  the  differences  in  these  plays  due  to  the  different  nationali- 
ties and  temperaments  of  the  authors. 
Read  passages  of  these  plays  aloud. 

Do  you  consider  characters  like  Hernani  and  Goetz  and  Tell  sym- 
pathetic? Why? 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  COMMON  MAN 

While  the  Romanticists  were  painting  life  with  brilliant  colors 
on  vast  canvases  that  showed  all  the  mental  and  physical  and 
moral  aberrations  of  mankind,  Eugene  Scribe,  who  lived  from 
1791  to  1861,  was  revolutionizing  the  art  of  playwriting.  He 
died  a  wealthy  man  by  following  the  ancient  precept, 

"The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

After  the  confusion  of  the  revolutionary  upheaval,  people  in 
Europe  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  One  of  the  most  unimagina- 
tive periods  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  is  that  from  1837  to 
1901.  The  people  of  this  time  did  not  like  abandonment.  They 
were  afraid  of  art,  which  seemed  to  have  something  vaguely  im- 
moral about  it.  They  were  afraid  of  beauty,  unless  it  were 
moderated  and  disciplined.  They  did  not  like  to  ruffle  the  sur- 
face. The  Romantic  plays  now  shocked  them  with  their  derring- 
do,  stirring  up  emotions  and  baser  instincts,  an  experience  which 
was  just  not  in  keeping  with  the  prudery  of  the  times. 

Scribe  saw  the  trend  and  satisfied  the  watery  tastes  of  the 
period  with  plays  of  harmless  sentimentality,  jokes,  clever  plots 
with  nice  surprises.  Nothing  startling,  nothing  daring  or  gaudy. 
Peaceful  little  realistic  plays  dealing  with  sentimental  love  and 
having  satisfying,  happy  endings. 

These  were  the  so-called  "well-made  plays."  They  were  writ- 
ten according  to  a  formula  invented  by  Scribe  consisting  of  a 
neat  framework,  a  plot  structure,  on  which  he  could  hang  senti- 
mental decoration.  The  plays  were  superficial,  lacking  distinc- 
tion and  depth.  Scribe  was  more  of  a  showman  than  a  dramatist. 
His  plays  lacked  psychological  motivation,  except  of  the  most 
obvious  and  shabby  kind.  He  never  bothered  to  solve  his  plots 
through  development  in  the  characters.  He  solved  them  by  the 
simple  arrival  of  a  letter  to  clear  up  all  the  misunderstandings, 
the  Greek  deus  ex  machina. 

Scribe  was  so  successful  that  he  had  to  keep  a  board  of  ghost- 
writers, who  did  most  of  the  actual  writing  for  him,  after  he 
gave  them  the  story  outline.  He  is  thus  credited  with  nearly 
five  hundred  plays,  similar  in  construction,  differing  only  in 
names  of  characters. 
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In  spite  of  his  mass  production  methods,  Scribe  accomplish- 
ed a  good  deal  for  the  early  nineteenth  century  theatre.  First 
of  all,  he  entertained  thousands  of  people  for  thousands  of 
nights,  a  great  service  to  the  theatre,  which  too  often  has  alien- 
ated an  audience  instead  of  attracting  one.  And  secondly,  he  is 
the  father  of  modern  "realism."  There  was  nothing  heroic  or 
poetic  or  magnificent  in  his  plays.  He  dealt  with  everyday  peo- 
ple in  their  normal  settings,  which  was  an  innovation.  The 
serious  playwrights  who  came  after  him,  notably  Henrik  Ibsen, 
learned  much  from  him.  His  direct  follower,  Victorien  Sardou, 
who  had  his  first  success  in  1861,  the  year  Scribe  died,  used  his 
method  explicitly,  pinning  just  a  little  bit  of  social  importance 
on  the  plot  structure.  And  the  men  who  followed  Sardou,  Dumas 
fils,  for  instance,  have  much  to  thank  Scribe  for ;  his  accomplish- 
ment of  bringing  drama  down  to  earth  started  the  avalanche 
of  modern  drama. 

1.    The  Well-Made  Play 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XVIII,  Section  5 

Describe  the  methods  by  which  Scribe  worked  and  discuss  the  dif- 
ferences between  his  plays  and  those  of  the  Romanticists. 

What  is  a  "well-made"  play?  Discuss  the  formula-type  of  drama  in 
connection  with  modern  moving  pictures  and  Broadway  comedies  and 
"best-selling"  novels. 

2.    Staging  at  the  Time  of  the  Well-Made  Play 

The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  XIX 

Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Discuss  the  connection  between  that  and  the  vapid,  harmless  en- 
tertainment of  the  well-made  play. 

What  happened  to  theatrical  staging  in  those  days?  Describe  the 
changes  in  stage  production  that  occurred  about  that  time. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  theatre  in  countries  other  than  France 
during  this  period? 

3.    An  Example  of  a  Well-Made  Play 

The  Ladies'  Battle,  by  Eugene  Scribe 

Is  the  action  in  this  play  well  motivated?  Is  the  intrigue  psychologi- 
cal or  mechanical?  What  is  most  important,  the  plot  or  the  characters? 
How  is  the  plot  solved? 

Discuss  this  play,  in  relation  to  Romantic  plays,  as  "an  imitation 
of  life."  Do  you  become  interested  in  the  characters  or  care  what  hap- 
pens to  them?  Read  a  scene  or  two  aloud  to  your  group  to  demonstrate 
the  beginning  of  "realism"  on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  III 


"SOMETHING  IS  WRONG  WITH  SOCIETY" 
(Realism,  Bourgeois  Thinking,  The  Problem  Play) 

With  a  few  earlier  exceptions,  realism  as  we  know  it  in  the 
theatre  today,  made  its  first  successful  appearance  with  Eugene 
Scribe's  "well-made"  plays.  It  appeared  because  the  times  were 
ready  for  it.  In  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  theatre  took  up  the  challenge  to  portray  realistically 
the  life  of  the  times  since  it  appeared  to  be  the  ideal  medium  for 
a  natural  representation  of  man  and  his  problems. 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury middle  class  society  was  its  adherence  to  the  family  and  the 
fireside.  This,  together  with  a  sense  of  order  and  regularity,  and 
an  extremely  rigid  moral  code,  form  the  bedrock  of  the  bourgeois. 
But  in  the  middle-class  society  there  are  also  those  who  strain  to 
get  away  from  its  drab  and  dull  characteristics. 

Scribe  had  shrewdly  presented  his  smooth  plays  in  such  a  way 
that  they  dealt  with  lighthearted  intrigue  only.  They  offended 
no  one,  because  they  took  virtue  for  granted  and  avoided  touch- 
ing on  controversial  questions.  They  dealt  with  nice  middle-class 
people  engaged  in  nice  intrigues. 

Eventually  thinking  people  became  very  tired  of  these  plays 
which  seemed  to  stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  so  as  to  avoid  look- 
ing life  in  the  eyes.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  vast  body  of  social  philosophy  was  being  developed.  All 
educated  people  were  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  findings  of  these 
social  philosophers  and  scientists.  Scribe  had  said,  "We  are  all 
good  and  virtuous,  and  real  evil  is  a  nonexistent  abstraction." 
The  social  philosophers  said,  "Our  middle-class  society  is  putting 
on  the  biggest  show  of  hypocrisy  since  the  Creation.  On  the  sur- 
face we  are  the  most  virtuous  people  that  ever  were.  Under  the 
surface  we  are  rebelling  constantly  against  the  'moral  laws'  we, 
ourselves,  have  made.  Our  cities  are  full  of  prostitutes  and 
venereal  disease,  our  population  is  full  of  drunkards  and  liars 
and  thieves  and  greedy  men." 

The  educated  people  turned  to  the  playwrights  and  said,  "We 
have  had  enough  of  your  hypocritical  fairy  tales.  Why  doesn't 
the  theatre  take  up  its  share  of  the  responsibility  of  making  our 
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world  a  decent  one  to  live  in?"  And  soon  the  playwrights,  fol- 
lowing at  first  the  methods  of  Scribe,  because  he  had  devised  a 
framework  that  lent  itself  admirably  to  their  purpose,  began  to 
question  the  supposed  virtue  of  the  people  by  asking,  "If  you 
are  so  virtuous  and  so  good  that  you  can  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  it,  why  is  it  that  so  much  goes  on  under  the  surface  which 
is  anything  but  fine  and  admirable?"  And  the  first  problem  plays 
dealt  with  the  obvious  problems  of  a  middle-class  society :  prosti- 
tution, adultery,  pride  and  excessive  wealth. 

Dumas  fils,  in  Camille,  presented  a  prostitute  who  sought 
desperately  for  virtue,  but  was  killed  by  disease  before  she  at- 
tained it.  That  was  a  shocker  to  complacent  society.  Augier  and 
Sandeau  depicted,  in  The  Son-in-Law  of  M.  Poirier,  a  lazy,  shift- 
less patrician  who  is  trying  to  marry  his  would-be  father-in-law's 
money  so  that  he  may  live  in  respected  luxury  without  working. 

These  early  problem  plays  are  sometimes  a  little  hard  for  us 
to  take,  because  they  abound  in  sentimentalism  ("tear- jerking") 
and  the  melodrama  of  contrived  plot-situations,  but  they  were 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  theatre  which  takes  its 
place  in  life  seriously. 

1.  The  Problem  Play 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XVIII,  Section  6 

How  does  the  "problem"  play  differ  from  earlier  plays?    What  does 
it  express?    What  did  the  first  problem  playwrights  deal  with?  Are 
their  plays  interesting  today? 
The  Theatre,  by  Sheldon  Cheney,  Chapter  XX 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  "journalistic  stage  writing"?  What 
did  it  do  to  theatrical  production  as  a  whole?  Did  it  retain  the  "make- 
believe"  quality  of  the  theatre?  Compare  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages with  romantic  drama. 
The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  Chapter  VIII 

What  are  the  three  types  of  tragedy  the  world  has  known  since  the 
beginning  of  the  theatre?  Describe  and  discuss  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  periods  for  which  they  were  written.   How  do  they  reflect 
the  thinking  of  mankind? 
The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Foreword  and  Chapter  I 

What  are  the  two  major  traditions  of  modern  drama?  Discuss  Mr. 
Bentley's  criticism  of  modern  American  plays.  Do  you  think  he  is  right? 

2.  Examples  of  Problem  Plays 

The  Outer  Edge  of  Society,  by  Dumas  fils,  in  Matthews'  Chief  European 
Dramatists 
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The  Son-in-Law  of  M.  Poirier,  by  Augier  and  Sandeau,  in  Matthews'  Chief 
European  Dramatists 

The  Red  Robe,  by  Eugene  Brieux,  in  C.  H.  Whitman's  Representative  Mod- 
ern Dramas 


CHAPTER  IV 


"CHARACTERS  MAKE  YOUR  STORY" 
(Henrik  Ibsen) 

The  greatest  name  of  all  the  early  problem  playwrights, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  our  modern  playwrights,  is  Henrik 
Ibsen,  a  Norwegian  who  lived  from  1828  to  1906.  He  felt  so 
keenly  the  injustice,  complacency,  and  shallow  pettiness  of 
society  in  his  own  country,  that  he  lived  in  voluntary  exile  most 
of  his  life,  partly  in  Italy  and  partly  in  Germany.  His  chief  com- 
plaint against  society,  reflected  in  almost  all  of  his  plays,  was 
simply  this,  "We  are  living  a  lie."  Referring  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  seemed  to  say,  "You  are  always  referring  to  the  glories  of 
the  past  and  its  heroes,  but  you,  yourselves,  are  small  and  coward- 
ly people,  who  lie  and  cheat  and  steal."  What  was  wrong  in 
Norway  was  also  wrong  all  over  Europe,  and  most  of  the  social 
and  spiritual  problems  of  this  time  have  not  yet  been  solved. 
Consequently  his  plays  are  still  popular  wherever  thinking  peo- 
ple attend  the  theatre. 

He  wrote  about  the  universal  problems  of  man,  living  in  a 
herd;  of  his  empty-headed  worship  of  accepted  platitudes,  his 
prejudices,  and  his  general  dishonesty.  He  seemed  to  say  to  the 
ordinary  run-of-the-mill  man,  "My  dear  friend,  you  do  not 
think,  you  simply  rearrange  your  prejudices."  He  wrote  about 
the  artificial  relationship  between  men  and  women  in  a  world 
dominated  by  men,  and  man's  insane  attempt  to  hide  away  from 
reality  by  living  in  a  world  of  illusions,  and  of  the  "virtuous" 
idealist  who  is  so  fanatic  that  he  destroys  other  people  with  the 
unbending  cruelty  of  his  ideal.  He  even  wrote  about  the  evils  of 
syphilis,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  play  goes  far  beyond 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  disease  and  deep  into  the  sociological 
causes  of  it.  He  questions  the  "sacredness"  of  the  family,  of  mar- 
riage, of  the  convention  of  "romantic  love."  In  short,  he  left 
no  stone  unturned,  digging  up  and  exposing  to  the  sun  all  the 
cowardice  and  sneaking  lies  of  the  average  man  in  the  average 
society. 

If  Henrik  Ibsen  had  been  merely  a  sociological  investigator, 
his  name  might  not  be  known  today,  but  he  was  also  a  dramatic 
innovator  on  a  scale  not  seen  since  Shakespeare.  He  is  the  real 
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father  of  the  modern  realistic  play.  He  wrote  his  pieces  in  a 
tight,  colloquial  prose,  revealing  character  and  drawing  por- 
traits so  real  that  they  seem  to  live  and  breathe.  He  solved  the 
problem  of  the  artificial  "intrigue  plot"  which  had  served  as 
a  rather  inferior  framework  for  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  problem 
playwrights.  He  solved  it  by  illustrating  that  people  solve  their 
problems  in  real  life  through  their  own  characters,  and  not 
through  the  arrival  of  a  convenient  letter.  He  transferred  this 
psychological  discovery  to  his  plays,  solving  his  plots  through 
the  development  of  his  characters.  In  other  words,  he  let  his 
"characters  make  his  story."  You  may  make  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  development  of  this  kind  of  character-developed 
plot  by  reading  three  of  his  plays :  Pillars  of  Society  shows  him 
still  following  the  mechanical  laws  of  Scribe ;  in  A  Doll's  House 
the  first  two  acts  reveal  the  plot-manipulation  of  a  well-made 
play,  whereas  the  last  act  finds  Nora  rising  out  of  the  plot  me- 
chanics, a  fully  developed  woman,  changed  from  the  "doll"  she 
was  in  the  first  and  second  acts  into  a  thinking  human  being 
who,  through  her  intelligence  and  experience,  realizes  that  it 
is  up  to  her  to  make  a  break  with  her  ridiculous  pompous  hus- 
band. When  the  break  comes  and  she  leaves  Helmer,  it  is  through 
a  thoroughly  motivated  and  developed  psychological  change 
which  thus  solves  the  play.  Ibsen  chose  this  way,  rather  than  the 
way  of  the  letter,  which  has  played  a  very  important  role  in  the 
play  up  until  the  final  act,  thereby  ending  an  artificial  theatrical 
convention  and  substituting  for  it  the  way  of  the  modern  play- 
wright. Finally,  you  may  find  his  finished  form  of  the  "charac- 
ter-play" in  The  Master'  Builder  where  the  plot  is  completely 
developed  and  solved  through  the  psychological  growth  of  the 
main  character. 

But  the  artificiality  of  the  Scribe-type  plot  is  not  the  only  the- 
atrical convention  he  did  away  with.  He  disposed  of  the  so-called 
"aside"  and  the  "soliloquy."  He  wrote  explicit  stage-directions, 
thus  revealing  that  he  considered  physical  movement  as  im- 
portant as  speech  on  the  stage.  He  perfected  the  form  of  the 
"peep-hole"  type  of  drama,  the  kind  of  play  which  purports  to 
be  presenting  real  life  on  the  stage  while  the  audience  views 
it  through  a  hole  in  the  "fourth  wall,"  as  you  might  peep 
through  a  keyhole,  with  the  people  who  are  being  watched 
completely  unaware  of  the  fact. 
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With  Ibsen,  then,  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  faithful  imi- 
tation of  life  on  the  stage.  This  method  has  drawbacks,  naturally. 
It  tends,  at  times,  to  be  rather  drab  and  uninspiring.  It  lacks 
the  magnitude  and  magnificent  poetry  of  the  earlier  drama.  It 
lacks,  often,  the  wonderful  fairy-tale,  make-believe  quality  of 
earlier  theatres.  It  is  journalistic  in  the  highest  degree,  a  qual- 
ity which  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue.  But  it  rises  at  times  to 
peaks  of  greatness  in  lucid  moments  of  life-revelation.  It  is 
often  capable  of  making  an  audience  participate  intimately  in 
a  most  revealing  and  exciting  experience. 

1.  Ibsen's  Plays 

Hedda   Gabler,   in   Modern   Continental   Dramas,   by    Harlan  Hatcher 
(Realism) 

The   Wild  Duck,  in  C.  H.  Whitman's  Representative  Modern  Dramas 
(Symbolism) 

An  Enemy  of  the  People,  in  William  Archer's  Complete  Works  of  Henrik 

Ibsen  (Problem  Play). 
Peer  Gynt,  in  William  Archer's  Complete  Works  (Romanticism) 

You  would  find  it  entertaining  to  assemble  a  group  to  read  one  or 

more  of  these  plays  aloud.  You  will  see  how  the  plays  spring  to  life  at 

once. 

Compare  the  four  plays  as  examples  of  Ibsen's  periods  of  dramatic 
writing. 

What  is  the  theme  of  Peer  Gynt?  Does  this  theme  lend  itself  to 
universal  interpretation,  or  is  it  strictly  local? 

Do  you  find  any  comedy  in  The  Wild  Duck  and  in  An  Enemy  of  the 
People? 

If  you  do,  what  kind  of  comedy?  Is  it  hilarious?  Is  it  bitter?  Do 
you  think  Ibsen  meant  the  plays  to  be  played  seriously  or  comically? 
A  good  discussion  is  possible  about  the  difference  between  serious  and 
comic  acting,  particularly  in  regard  to  these  two  plays. 

What  are  the  themes  of  The  Wild  Duck  and  An  Enemy  of  the  People? 
What  is  Ibsen  trying  to  say  with  those  two  plays?  Is  he  right  in  what 
he  says?  Do  you  think  the  social  conventions  and  habits  which  he 
attacks  have  changed  by  now;  or  are  they  still  the  same? 

Is  Hedda  Gabler  a  problem  play?  If  not,  what  is  it?  Discuss  the 
play  as  an  example  of  realism  in  the  theatre.  Are  the  actions  of  the 
characters  well  motivated? 

2.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Problem  Playwright 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XIX 
A  History  of  Modem  Drama,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  George  Freedley, 
Chapter  I 
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Describe  Ibsen's  career.  What  were  his  artistic  periods?  His  tech- 
nical contributions  to  playwriting?   Were  they  an  improvement  over 
former  techniques? 
The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Chapters  II  and  IV 

Chapter  II  contains  an  elaboration  of  the  interesting  subject  of 
"Tragedy  in  Modern  Dress."  Continue  the  discussion,  comparing  mod- 
ern forms  with  ancient  forms,  and  describing  their  merits  both  as 
expressions  of  life  and  as  theatrical  forms. 

What  are  the  contributions  of  the  Germans  to  modern  tragedy? 

Wagner  thought  he  could  save  the  theatre  with  music,  Ibsen  thought 
it  could  be  done  with  modern  language.  Who  do  you  think  was  right? 

How  much  of  Ibsen  himself  do  we  find  in  his  plays?  How  much 
of  symbolism?  Of  myth?   Of  journalism? 
Ibsen,  the  Master  Builder,  by  A.  E.  Zucker.  (This  book  is  a  rich  source  of 
interesting  anecdotes  about  Ibsen.) 


CHAPTER  V 


AN  IMITATION  OF  LIFE 
(Naturalism) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  exactly  where  "naturalism" 
first  appeared.  It  would  be  fairly  safe  to  say,  however,  that  it 
was  first  used  to  full  advantage  by  the  Swedish  playwright, 
August  Strindberg,  in  Miss  Julia,  written  in  1888.  This  play 
deals  with  a  convincing  psychological  situation  in  which  the  mis- 
tress of  a  distinguished  house  and  the  master's  valet  became 
deeply  involved  with  each  other.  Before  Strindberg's  time  this 
plot  might  conceivably  have  been  used,  but  would  have  been  the 
cause  for  an  intricate  web  of  intrigue,  dark  trysts  and  lovers' 
tete-a-tetes,  probably  also  of  outraged  harangues  about  "honor," 
"virtue,"  and  all  the  other  trappings  of  superficial  plays.  But 
Strindberg  was  interested  in  the  workings  of  the  mind,  not  in 
superficial  plot.  His  play  takes  time  to  reveal  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  situation  of  Miss  Julia  and  the  valet.  He  places 
in  cunning  juxtaposition  the  mind  of  the  master  and  the  mind  of 
the  slave. 

The  theory  that  led  Strindberg  to  writing  naturalistic  plays, 
led  him  also  to  the  first  so-called  "expressionistic"  plays.  It  was 
his  justifiable  opinion  that  playwrights  had  been  oversimplifying 
people  and  life.  He  claimed  that  a  man  or  a  woman  is  not  one 
thing,  but  a  fusion  of  many  things ;  that  the  mind  is  made  up  of 
shreds  and  bits  of  thoughts,  dreams,  experience,  desires,  disap- 
pointments, any  number  of  things,  over  many  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  control. 

Strindberg  was  not  so  much  interested  in  what  people  do,  as 
in  why  they  do  it.  Take  Macbeth,  for  instance.  Shakespeare  as- 
sumed that  he  was  ambitious  and  based  his  plot  on  that  trait. 
Strindberg  would  have  cared  a  good  deal  less  about  the  plot 
and  would  probably  have  shown  only  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
the  high  point  in  his  play.  The  rest  of  the  play  would  have  been 
a  careful  development  of  the  causes  of  Macbeth's  ambition,  and 
the  punishment  accorded  him  would  have  been  not  death,  but  the 
terrible  gnawing  of  his  own  conscience  after  the  murder  of 
Duncan.  In  other  words,  Strindberg  scorned  the  usual  plot  tech- 
nique, and  said  with  Omar  Khayyam,  "I,  myself,  am  heaven  and 
hell." 
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Here  let  us  consider  the  difference  between  "realism"  and 
naturalism."  Naturalism,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  presenta- 
tion of  nature  as  the  playwright  sees  it.  Art  is  generally 
characterized  by  a  certain  focus,  a  limiting  of  detail  to  point  up 
the  peak  of  a  composition.  Thus  a  camera  sees  everything  when 
the  shutter  is  open,  and  records  everything,  whereas  the  painter 
emphasizes  certain  points  that  he  wants  to  bring  out  in  his  com- 
position of  a  landscape.  In  a  sense  we  can  say  that  the  camera  is 
naturalistic  and  the  painter  is  realistic. 

Unfortunately  naturalism  has  been  so  coupled  with  the  more 
sordid  aspects  of  life  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  present 
only  the  lowest  and  basest  of  human  characteristics.  It  is  true 
that  since  naturalism  attempts  to  be  honest  about  life,  it  is  bound 
to  touch  on  the  myriad  secrets  hidden  in  the  human  heart.  It  is 
also  true  that  most  of  the  successful  naturalistic  plays  have  dealt 
with  the  darker  aspects  of  life.  Thus,  Miss  Julia  lays  bare  the 
strained  minds  of  the  two  people  involved.  Hauptmann's  Weavers 
shows  the  ugly  struggle  between  the  suppressed  slave  class  of 
weavers  and  the  arrogant  class  of  capitalists. 

Naturalism  was  a  reasonable  development  in  play  writing 
from  the  somewhat  more  restrained  realism.  There  was  still 
much  that  tied  realism  to  the  well-made  play.  Naturalism  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  growth  of  social  psychology,  rejecting 
the  artificiality  of  the  "planned  life"  of  realism. 

1.  August  Strindberg 

The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Chapter  VII 
Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XX 
A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  George  Freedley, 
Chapter  I 

Describe  the  career  and  development  of  August  Strindberg. 

How  did  he  come  to  write  his  plays?  How  did  he  feel  about  women? 
About  servants?  Was  he  a  subjective  or  an  objective  playwright? 

What  kind  of  plays  did  he  write?  How  did  he  handle  psychological 
motivation?  What  has  been  his  influence  on  modern  playwriting? 

2.  Naturalism  at  the  Hands  of  Hauptmann,  Chekhov,  and  Gorki 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapters  XXIII,  XXV,  Section  2; 
Chapter  XXVI,  Section  1 

Describe  and  compare  the  lives  of  Hauptmann,  Chekhov,  and  Gorki. 
How  did  they  differ?  Were  their  aims  in  playwriting  alike?  What  kind 
of  plays  did  they  write? 
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3.  Naturalistic  Plays 

The  Father,  by  Strindberg,  in  C.  H.  Whitman's  Representative  Modem 
Dramas 

Miss  Julia,  by  Strindberg,  in  Harlan  Hatcher's  Modern  Continental  Dramas 
The  Weavers,  by  Hauptmann,  in  C.  H.  Whitman's  Representative  Modern 
Dramas 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  1 

Why  do  we  call  Miss  Julia  and  The  Father  naturalistic,  rather  than 
realistic?  Discuss  the  psychological  revelation  of  the  characters  in 
both  plays  and  show  how  their  backgrounds  are  woven  into  the  action 
in  a  perfectly  life-like  manner.  Read  passages. 

What  purposes  do  the  pantomimes  in  Miss  Julia  serve? 

Who  are  the  sympathetic  characters  in  these  plays?  Who  are  the 
villains?  What  is  the  nature  of  their  virtues  and  sins? 

Is  The  Weavers  a  social  drama?  What  is  the  theme?  How  does 
Hauptmann  develop  his  thesis?  Do  the  characters  appear  one-sided 
to  you  in  the  attempt  to  show  certain  social  virtues  and  vices? 

Were  you  moved  by  the  play?  Was  your  sympathy  enlisted  in  favor 
of  any  of  the  characters?  Who  is  the  protagonist?  The  villain?  How 
is  the  mob  handled? 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  THEATRE  CATCHES  UP 
(The  Free  or  Independent  Theatres) 

Each  of  the  first  "Free  Theatres/'  or  "Independent  Theatres" 
in  Europe  was  the  work  of  one  man;  there  are  four  such  im- 
portant theatres,  and  the  four  men  who  founded  them,  and  who 
were  the  guiding  spirit  of  their  work  are  Antoine,  Brahm, 
Grein,  and  Stanislavsky. 

Andre  Antoine  founded  the  "Theatre  Libre"  in  Paris  in  1887. 
Otto  Brahm  founded  the  "Freie  Buhne"  (The  "Free  Boards"  or 
"Stage")  in  Berlin  in  1889.  Jan  Grein — a  native  of  Holland 
who  had  come  to  England  in  his  early  twenties — founded  "The 
Independent  Theatre"  in  London  in  1891,  and  Constantin  Stanis- 
lavsky, together  with  Nemirovich-Danchenko,  founded  the 
"Moscow  Art  Theatre"  in  1897. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  tremendous  change  had  taken  place  in  European  drama  at  the 
hands  of  the  early  realists  and  naturalists  such  as  Ibsen,  Strind- 
berg,  Hauptmann  and  Zola,  and  the  plays  had  grown  very  ver- 
satile and  clever  in  their  suitability  to  the  times,  but  the  new 
drama  was  a  drama  without  a  home,  because  the  theatre  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  plays.  Neither  had  the  actors  kept  up  with  the 
changing  style.  So  here  was  a  realistic  drama,  a  slice  of  life 
drama,  exposed  to  production  by  grand  romantic  actors,  used  to 
rhetoric  and  fancy  phrases,  and  in  theatres  containing  quantities 
of  painted  scenery  depicting  vaults  and  castles  and  deep  dark 
forests. 

Hence  the  need  for  the  Free  Theatres,  which  were  founded, 
not  by  professional  theatre  people,  but  by  interested  and  vision- 
ary amateurs,  with  an  artistic,  rather  than  financial  interest  in 
dramatic  art.  The  professionals  continued  in  the  traditions  of 
the  romantic  school,  knowing  no  other  dramatic  art.  The  modern 
plays  that  dealt  with  real  life  and  the  problems  of  middle  class 
society  seemed  prosaic  to  them,  if  not  frightening,  and  in  many 
cases  obscene. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  difference  between  the  Free  Thea- 
tres and  the  Art  Theatres.  The  Free  Theatres  were  the  first 
to  give  a  home  to  the  modern  social  drama.   But  soon  the  people 
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involved  in  running  them  realized  that  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  staging  were  completely  unsuited  to  the  new  methods  of  play- 
writing.  Out  of  this  need  for  a  new  type  of  staging  grew  the 
experimental  Art  Theatres.  Stanislavsky's  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
developed  into  one  very  quickly  in  the  hands  of  such  designers 
as  Meyerhold.  The  Free  Theatre,  then,  was  a  theatre  of  play- 
wrights, the  Art  Theatre  of  scenic  designers.  Among  the  scenic 
designers  who  were  engaged  in  developing  the  new  kind  of 
staging  adapted  to  the  new  plays  were  Adolphe  Appia,  a  Swiss 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  much  of  our  highly  developed  art  of 
stage  lighting,  and  Gordon  Craig,  an  Englishman  who  developed 
new  techniques  in  the  use  of  space  on  the  stage  and  dispensed 
with  painted  canvas. 

During  this  period  drama  very  nearly  caught  up  with  life 
instead  of  lagging  hopelessly  behind.  Among  the  great  Euro- 
pean playwrights  of  the  time  were  Hauptmann,  Brieux,  Chekhov, 
Gorki,  Galsworthy  and  Shaw.  Irish  drama  from  Synge  to 
O'Casey,  is  the  creation  of  The  Abbey  Theatre,  a  Free  Theatre 
still  producing  in  Dublin.  Here  in  America  the  "Little  Theatres" 
stem  directly  from  the  European  Free  Theatres.  Eugene  O'Neill 
found  his  start  in  one,  The  Provincetown  Playhouse ;  Paul  Green 
was  started  by  another,  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

1.  The  Independent  or  Free  Theatres 

The  Independent  Theatre  in  Europe,  by  Anne  Irene  Miller,  Chapters  I,  II, 
III,  V,  VIII,  IX 

What  is  an  Independent  Theatre? 

Describe  and  compare  the  most  important  ones.  What  did  they 
accomplish?  What  influence  have  they  had  on  the  modern  theatre? 

Name  some  of  the  playwrights  who  grew  out  of  the  Independent 
Theatre  movement. 

2.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freeley,  Chapter  VII 
The  Cherry  Orchard  and  The  Sea  Gull,  by  Anton  Chekhov  (Hatcher) 
The  Lower  Depths,  by  Maxim  Gorki  (Hatcher) 

Describe  the  growth  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  under  Stanislavski 
and  Nemirovich-Danchenko. 

What  was  Chekhov's  connection  with  it?  Nemirovich-Danchenko's 
attitude  toward  Chekhov?  Describe  the  first  night  of  The  Sea  Gull  pres- 
entation of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  What  was  Gorki's  connection  with 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre? 
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Does  Gorki  have  a  theme  in  The  Lower  Depths? 

Why  is  The  Cherry  Orchard  naturalistic?  Is  there  any  humor  in  it? 
What  is  the  theme  of  this  play? 

Describe  the  reception  of  Gorki's  The  Lower  Depths  and  Chekhov's 
The  Cherry  Orchard  when  presented  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 
(The  Reaction  to  Naturalism) 

Art  does  not  stand  still.  The  naturalists  thought,  as  do  all 
artists  who  have  fought  their  way  through  to  clarity  of  vision, 
that  they  had  found  the  final  expression  of  life  in  our  times. 
They  were  wrong;  life  in  any  time  is  constantly  changing. 

As  the  naturalists  developed  they  began  to  realize  that  an 
expression  of  life  exactly  as  they  saw  it  is  only  half  an  expres- 
sion, that  there  is  much  going  on  under  the  surface  which  is  not 
easily  indicated.  The  later  plays  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov 
and  Hauptmann  attempt  to  dig  beneath  the  surface  and  to  ex- 
press what  they  found  there  by  means  of  subtle  overtones,  of 
echoes  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  dimly  realized,  but  too  illusive 
to  lend  themselves  to  exact  expression.  They  tried  to  portray 
the  naturalism  of  the  inner  life,  psychological  and  spiritual. 
That,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  always  been  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  serious  artist,  for  he  knows  that  external  life  is  only  a 
very  inadequate  expression  of  man's  total  experience. 

Soon,  too,  the  artists  recognized  the  drabness  of  their  jour- 
nalistic writing  about  man  in  a  modern  society,  and  they  began 
to  look  around  for  forms  with  more  color,  with  more  of  the 
theatre's  make-believe  qualities.  Eventually  a  revolt  began  to 
form,  a  revolt  fought  with  pens,  against  unimaginative  natur- 
alism. 

The  revolt  took  the  shape  partly  of  a  neo-romanticism,  a  re- 
turn to  the  theatrical  dash  and  sentiment  of  romanticism,  and 
partly  of  symbolism,  an  attempt  to  symbolize  in  dramatic  terms 
the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

An  example  of  the  first  type  of  revolt  is  Rostand's  dashing 
play,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  poetic  drama  about  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  hero,  a  swashbuckling  warrior,  whose  burden  in  life 
is  an  ugly  face.  Another  example  is  Molnar's  Liliom,  a  play 
that  teeters  on  the  fence  between  realism  and  fantasy.  It  deals 
with  another  pathetic  character,  a  colorful  carnival  barker,  who 
becomes  involved  in  a  crime,  is  killed,  and  sent  to  the  "police 
court"  of  heaven,  a  typical  fantasy  setting.  An  example  of 
symbolism  is  Maeterlinck's  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  a  maze  of 
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symbolical  action,  played  out  in  a  weird,  atmospheric  never- 
never  land. 

Another  man  who  searched  the  vast  spaces  beyond  man's 
prosaic  imagination  was  Luigi  Pirandello,  an  Italian  playwright, 
who  questioned  the  nature  of  realism.  He  claimed  that  as  long 
as  people  believe  a  fact  it  is  real.  But  what  happens  when 
people  stop  believing  it?  Is  it  still  real?  As  You  Desire  Me  is 
a  fascinating  psychological  drama  dealing  with  just  this  prob- 
lem. 

These  developments  in  playwriting  accompanied  modern 
man's  growing  knowledge  of  himself.  In  the  newfound  glory  of 
the  freedom  that  followed  the  French  Revolution  it  was  easy 
for  men  to  lull  themselves  into  thinking  that  now  they  had  all 
the  answers,  but  as  psychology  developed,  as  social  thinking  came 
to  realize  that  a  revolution  does  not  necessarily  solve  everything, 
they  ventured  into  new  fields  of  introspection  and  there  found 
strange  things. 

1.  The  Revolt  Against  Naturalism 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XXI,  Section  4;  Chapter 

XXII,  Section  2;  Chapter  XIV,  Section  4 
The  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  Chapter  X 

Why  did  the  development  of  European  playwriting  lead  away  from 
naturalism?  What  was  happening  to  social  thinking  that  helped  bring 
about  this  change? 

What  is  neo-romanticism?  Symbolism? 

What  did  Pirandello  think  about  realism?  Discuss  his  theory  with 
reference  to  ordinary,  superficial  plot-realism.  Compare  his  plays  with 
those  of  Ibsen. 

Describe  the  symbolism  of  Maeterlinck.  Discuss  his  use  of  static 
drama. 

2.  Anti-Naturalistic  Plays 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Rostand  (Hatcher) 
Pelleas  and  Melisande,  by  Maeterlinck  (Hatcher) 
Liliom,  by  Molnar  (Hatcher) 
As  You  Desire  Me,  by  Pirandello  (Hatcher) 

Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  by  Pirandello  (Whitman) 
A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  George  Freedley, 
Chapters  V  and  VI 

Discuss  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  as  a  romantic  play.  Does  it  have  a 
theme?  A  villain?  How  do  you  account  for  the  tremendous  popularity 
of  the  play?  Read  passages  from  it  to  your  group.  Discuss  the  char- 
acter of  Cyrano  as  a  romantic  hero.  Is  he  convincing?  Read  selections 
illustrating  his  wit. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande?  Discuss  the  pecu- 
liarities that  make  this  play  symbolic.  Why  does  Maeterlinck  use  repe- 
tition so  much?  Does  this  play  have  good  atmospheric  qualities? 

Is  Liliom  realism  or  fantasy?  Have  you  noticed  anything  about  our 
later  moving  pictures  that  resembles  the  style  of  IAliom?  Do  you  sym- 
pathize with  Liliom?  Discuss  the  last  scene  in  which  Liliom  slaps  his 
daughter.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Is  he  really  a  criminal?  How  do  you 
account  for  this  play's  popularity? 

Discuss  the  aspects  of  realism  in  Pirandello's  two  plays.  Who  is 
"The  Strange  Lady"?  The  "Six  Characters"?  Do  the  latter  find  what 
they  are  looking  for?  Do  you  find  these  plays  frustrating? 


CHAPTER  VIII 


AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I 
(Expressionism  and  the  Post-War  Problem  Play) 

In  our  earlier  discussion  of  Strindberg  it  was  mentioned  that 
his  play,  Miss  Julia  was  naturalistic  in  its  attempt  to  portray 
the  many  facets  of  human  nature.  This  "theory  of  synthetic 
personality"  obsessed  Strindberg  completely,  and  was  the  cause 
of  much  pioneering  in  style  on  his  part,  not  only  in  naturalism, 
but  in  a  style  hitherto  unknown,  expressionism. 

In  the  late  nineties  and  early  twenties  the  Swedish  poet  was 
in  Paris,  desperately  unhappy,  on  the  'verge  of  insanity.  During 
these  dark  years  he  set  about  tracing  the  development  of  his 
own  personality.  The  result  was  a  three-part  play  called  To 
Damascus,  started  in  1898  and  finished  in  1904,.  This  trilogy  and 
The  Ghost  Sonata  are  the  forbears  of  the  famous  German  "ex- 
pressionistic  movement,"  started  just  prior  to  World  War  I  and 
reaching  its  full  bloom  in  the  terrible  years  that  followed  the 
war. 

The  Ghost  Sonata  was  written  in  1907  and  is  the  ultimate 
attempt  of  Strindberg  to  trace  the  intricate  maze  of  individual 
human  experience.  In  this  play  he  has  completely  done  away 
with  plot.  The  entire  story  deals  with  the  revelation  of  past 
mental  experience  and  its  undercurrent  influence  on  the  present 
behavior  of  his  characters. 

As  Strindberg  delved  deeper  into  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind  he  drifted  farther  away  from  external  action.  His  Miss 
Julia  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  people  do  on  a  background  of 
past  experience.  His  Ghost  Sonata  is  an  attempt  to  show  their 
tortured  minds.  He  could  not  throw  light  on  the  deeply  hidden 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  mind  in  a  perfectly  naturalistic  play. 
Consequently,  he  gradually  developed  the  "expressionistic  style." 
This  depends  almost  entirely  on  symbols.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
present  the  mental  and  spiritual  cosmos  through  the  use  of  sym- 
bolic figures  and  action. 

The  German  playwrights  during  and  after  the  first  World 
War  leaped  at  this  style.  They  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  Strindberg's  study  of  human  personality,  their  interests  were 
political  and  economic.   They  had  just  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
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their  whole  way  of  life  and  were  reaching  out,  confusedly  and 
desperately,  for  some  semblance  of  order  and  sanity  in  a  country 
set  completely  adrift.  They  thought  they  saw  the  answer  in 
Marx  and  they  revolted  at  the  suffering  and  suppression  of  the 
proletariat.  'Take  the  power  away  from  the  greedy  capitalists !" 
they  cried.  "Turn  it  over  to  their  victims,  the  innocent,  honest 
common  men!"  Their  plays  were  propaganda,  showing  huge 
masses  of  men  victimized  by  machines,  by  capitalism,  by  greed- 
wars.  Earlier  problem  plays  had  dealt  with  middle-class  moral- 
ity, the  individual  citizen,  who  had  the  responsibility  of 
governing  and  making  conventions.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
first  World  War  playwrights  realized  that  in  preceding  revolu- 
tions one  governing  class  had  been  wiped  out  only  to  make  room 
for  another.  As  the  fiery  plays  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
condemned  the  nobility,  so,  now,  later  plays  condemned  the 
capitalists,  who,  they  claimed,  were  to  blame  for  the  war  and 
its  resulting  destruction.  The  post-war  problem  play  dealt  with 
man  as  the  mass  victim  of  a  rich  minority,  who  tried  to  destroy 
him  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  machines.  Man  had  not  yet 
learned  to  master  and  to  live  with  the  machine.  He  was  afraid 
of  it,  as  an  enemy,  who  took  his  work  away  from  him. 

Toller's  Transfiguration  shows  the  highly  stylized  figure  of 
a  man,  the  victim — along  with  thousands  of  others — of  an  un- 
just social  structure.  In  Capek's  R.  U.  R.  man  is  victimized  by 
the  machines  which  he,  himself,  has  invented  and  built. 

1.  The  Importance  of  Expressionism 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XXIV,  Section  5 
The  Independent  Theatre  in  Europe,  by  Anne  Irene  Miller,  Chapter  IX 

What  were  the  circumstances,  political  and  economic,  that  led  Ger- 
many into  expressionism? 

What  is  expressionism?  Compare  it  to  realism,  romanticism,  and 
naturalism  and  symbolism. 

Who  were  the  chief  expressionists  in  Germany? 

2.    EXPRESSIONISTIC  PLAYS 

The  Ghost  Sonata,  by  Strindberg,  in  Hatcher's  Modern  Continental  Dramas 

Transfiguration,  by  Toller  (Hatcher) 

R.  U.  R.,  by  Capek  (Hatcher) 

The  Ghost  Sonata  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  first  of  the  expres- 
sionists dramas  in  Europe.  What  is  the  theme?  Why  is  it  expression- 
ists? Discuss  the  symbolism  in  this  play.  Who  is  Mr.  Hummel?  What 
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is  the  significance  of  the  Mummy?  Of  the  Hyacinth  Room?  Is  there 
a  plot  to  this  story?  Is  it  even  a  story?  Do  you  think  an  American 
audience  would  like  to  see  it? 

What  is  the  theme  of  Transfiguration?  Is  it  communistic?  Why  did 
Toller  pick  a  Jew  for  his  main  character?  Does  the  story  move  swiftly 
and  surely  or  do  you  have  trouble  following  it?  Discuss  some  of  the 
symbolism  in  this  play?  What  does  it  say  about  our  social  system? 

R.  U.  R.  borders  on  the  completely  realistic.  What  makes  this  play 
expressionistic?  What  does  it  have  to  say  about  machines?  Does  the 
story  convince  you?  Would  you  like  to  see  it? 


CHAPTER  IX 


"OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE" 
(The  Irish  Renaissance) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Irish  nation  had  real  cause  to 
resent  the  unintelligent  depiction  of  their  people.  Before  1904, 
when  The  Abbey  Theatre  was  founded,  they  had  no  theatre  of 
their  own.  But  now  and  then  they  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
English  acting  companies  presenting  plays  on  Irish  themes, 
with  shallow  imitations,  usually  comic,  of  Irish  national  ways 
and  people. 

Drama  invariably  glories  in  any  given  country  when  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  that  country  is  at  its  height.  The  world  has 
known  plenty  of  artificial  and  imitated  drama,  exported  by  one 
country  and  imported  by  another,  but  the  drama  that  has  really 
attained  greatness  has  invariably  been  national  drama,  with  its 
roots  sunk  deep  in  its  own  soil.  Such  drama  only  appears  when 
a  country  is  proudly  aware  of  its  unified  nationality.  This  feel- 
ing had  always  been  strong  in  Ireland,  but  never  stronger  than 
during  the  couple  of  decades  that  preceded  the  fight  for  and  the 
founding  of  The  Irish  Free  State  (in  1922).  The  Irish  people 
used  all  their  energies  in  art  and  in  literature.  Drama,  perhaps 
the  strongest  of  all  art-forms,  was  carried  along  in  the  hands  of 
William  Butler  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  John  Millington  Synge, 
Sean  O'Casey  and  many  others.  The  great  Renaissance  of  Irish 
drama  began  with  the  founding  of  The  Irish  National  Theatre 
in  1904.  This  theatre,  housed  in  a  building  known  as  The  Abbey 
Theatre,  built  its  entire  repertory  around  native  materials, 
creating  eventually  a  completely  Irish  drama,  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  beautiful  forms  of  dramatic  art  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  plays  are  partly  romantic-poetic  and  partly  naturalistic,  but 
even  the  naturalistic  plays  have  an  Irish  poetic  quality  about 
them,  a  wonderful  use  of  language,  and  an  innate  joy,  that 
separate  them  completely  from  the  drab,  scientific  naturalism 
of  the  continent.  They  all  have  the  gentle,  whimsical  fancy  of 
the  Irishman  together  with  his  ancient  anger  and  passion  and 
his  proud  insistence  that  he  is  a  free  man.  Nothing  could  sing 
more  proudly  of  Ireland  than  these  lovely  plays.  You  will  see 
what  I  mean  when  you  read  the  ones  assigned  for  this  chapter. 
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As  has  been  suggested  before  in  Chapter  VI,  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Theatre  has  been  a  tremendous  influence  in  our  own 
country.  Many  of  our  Little  Theatres  were  patterned  after  The 
Abbey  Theatre,  and  many  of  our  most  brilliant  playwrights  re- 
ceived their  inspiration  to  write  native  American  plays  from  the 
folk-plays  of  the  Irish  writers. 

1.  The  Irish  National  Theatre 

The  Independent  Theatre  of  Europe,  by  Anne  Irene  Miller,  Chapter  VI 

How  did  the  national  theatre  appear  in  Ireland?  What  brought  it 
about?    Describe  the  growth  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  discuss  its 
importance  as  the  home  of  a  new  national  art? 
Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XXVII 
Theory  of  the  Theatre,  by  Clayton  Hamilton,  Chapters  XVIII  and  XXI 
A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  IV 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  playwrights?   How  did 
Synge  get  started  writing  Irish  plays?  What  were  the  contributions  of 
these  playwrights  to  Irish  drama  and  to  world  drama? 
Discuss  their  plays:  the  form,  contents,  language. 

2.  The  Irish  National  Plays 

Five  Great  Modern  Irish  Plays 

Riders  to  the  Sea,  by  John  Millington  Synge:  Why  is  this  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  finest  one-act  plays  ever  written?  What  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  play?  Describe  the  characters.  Read  passages.  Would  you  call 
that  poetry? 

The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  by  Synge:  Why  did  the  Irish 
object  strenuously  to  this  play  when  it  first  came  out?  Is  Christopher 
Mahon  a  dramatic  hero?  Does  he  have  your  sympathy? 

Juno  and  the  Pay  cock,  by  Sean  O'Casey:  What  are  the  time  and 
locale  of  this  play?  What  kind  of  people  does  it  deal  with?  Its  theme? 
Is  it  a  tragedy?  Who  are  you  for  and  who  are  you  against  in  this  play? 
Why?   Is  it  solved  to  your  satisfaction? 

Spreading  the  News,  by  Lady  Gregory:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Irish  folk  comedies.  Does  it  have  universality?  Do 
the  other  Irish  plays?  Does  this  little  play  depend  on  character  or  on 
plot  to  move  ahead?   Is  it  plausible? 

Shadow  and  Substance,  by  Vincent  Carroll:  What  does  the  Canon 
stand  for?  Bridget?  Does  this  play  have  a  theme?  Is  there  any  Irish 
whimsy  in  this  play?  Compare  it  with  the  other  Irish  plays  you  have 
read  and  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences.  Is  this  Irish  folk 
material? 


CHAPTER  X 


"CEREBRAL  DRAMA" 
(G.  B.  Shaw  and  Oscar  Wilde) 

"Since  the  death  of  Shakespeare  the  greatest  writers  for  the 
British  stage  have  been  writers  of  comedy.  Ben  Jonson,  Con- 
greve,  Wycherley,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Wilde,  and  Shaw  were 
all  of  a  line.  By  a  strange  chance  most  of  them  were  Irishmen," 
says  T.  H.  Dickinson  in  his  Outline  of  Contemporary  Drama. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  modern  playwrights  of  ideas  are  a 
solemn  lot.  They  see  nothing  funny  about  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  They  are  filled  with  venom,  hatred,  and  contempt. 
When  they  use  comedy,  as  Ibsen  does  so  often,  it  is  bitter,  angry, 
disgusted  comedy,  and  certainly  not  very  funny.  Ibsen's  comic 
treatment  of  Hjalmar  Ekdal  in  The  Wild  Duck  rouses  a  state  of 
total  disgust  with  mankind.  The  plays  lack  tolerance,  joy  of 
life,  warmth. 

Shaw,  on  the  other  hand,  manages  to  treat  the  same  con- 
temporary subjects  in  truly  classic  comic  form.  He  can  laugh 
at  the  foolishness  of  man  without  hating  him  at  the  same  time. 
That,  in  itself,  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment. 

As  a  young  man,  Shaw  "acquired  a  conglomeration  of  view- 
points as  confusing  to  smaller  intellects  as  they  are  enriching  to 
his  cerebral  comedies.  Shavian  comedy,  as  has  been  proved,  can 
in  many  instances  dispense  with  almost  anything  that  has  been 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  play — plot,  development,  charac- 
terization, and  consistency.  But  one  thing  Shavian  comedy 
cannot  dispense  with — namely  the  interplay  of  ideas."  (John 
Gassner  in  Masters  of  the  Drama.) 

This  statement  raises  a  rather  pertinent  question,  "Are  Mr. 
Shaw's  plays  really  plays?" 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  could  be  said  that  they  are  not. 
They  are  vehicles  for  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  on  many  subjects  before 
they  are  anything  else.  But  there  is  an  ancient  rule  in  the 
theatre  to  the  effect  that  "the  theatre  has  no  rules,  it  is  what 
keeps  them  in  their  seats  that  counts,"  and  this  is  most  em- 
phatically true  of  Mr.  Shaw;  not  what  his  characters  are,  but 
what  they  say,  expounding  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  in  terms  of  bril- 
liant wit.    An  eminent  scholar  once  said  that  we  find  Ibsen  in 
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Ibsen's  plays  and  Strindberg  in  Strindberg's  plays,  but  we  do 
not  find  Shaw  in  Shaw's  plays  .  .  .  only  intellectual  treatments 
of  abstract  ideas.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentleman,  not  with 
what  he  says,  but  with  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it.  You  find 
nothing  but  Shaw  in  Shaw's  plays,  for  the  "intellectual  treat- 
ments" are  entirely  his,  as  are  the  "abstract  ideas."  Mr.  Shaw 
has  apparently  studied  everything,  commented  on  everything, 
and  expressed  himself  on  practically  every  thought  and  conven- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 

There  are  times  when  you  may  get  a  little  tired  of  such 
omniscience,  such  oracular  wisdom.  But  it  is  not  for  the  com- 
mon mortal  to  argue  with  Shaw.  His  plays  are  brilliant  enter- 
tainment, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  vehicles  for 
ideas  to  be  attacked,  ridiculed  or  endorsed  by  the  playwright. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Irish  gift  of  gab.  Shaw  has  it. 
Another  Irish  playwright,  Oscar  Wilde,  had  it  too.  Both  authors 
were  born  in  Ireland  within  a  couple  of  years  of  each  other. 
Both  capitalized  on  their  brilliant  minds  and  wits.  But  Wilde 
fell  into  disgrace.  Perhaps  his  mind  was  too  brilliant.  It  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  gamut  of  ordinary  life  and  then  went  on  from 
there — out  beyond  the  borders  of  human  understanding,  and 
consequently  beyond  the  borders  of  that  which  society  permits. 
What  society  does  not  understand,  it  destroys.  That  was  what 
happened  to  Wilde,  who  enjoyed  taking  all  mankind's  little 
phrases  and  turning  them  wrong-side  out,  showing  his  readers 
and  his  audiences  how  pat  they  were,  how  foolish,  and  how  false. 

Wilde  was  primarily  a  conversationalist.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  plays  and  books  are  transcriptions  of  real  conversations 
and  discourses  which  he  had  held  during  the  innumerable  dinner- 
parties and  social  gatherings  to  which  he  was  invited,  because 
of  his  wit  and  fascinating  personality.  Certainly  his  plays  reflect 
the  tastes  and  the  superficial  wit  of  the  upper  class  of  the  Eng- 
land he  lived  in.  But  his  plays  go  beyond  being  merely  trans- 
criptions of  actual  people.  They  are  scathing  and  vastly 
entertaining  satires  at  the  expense  of  those  same  people,  as  a 
glance  at  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  or  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  will  tell  you. 

Eventually  Wilde's  utter  sophistication  carried  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  society  and  his  career  was  ruined  because  of  criminal 
prosecution  on  moral  charges.    He  was  sent  to  Reading  Gaol, 
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where  he  wrote  the  heart-rending  ballad  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  English  language.  During  his  many  years  as  an  author, 
he  managed  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  social  conventions  of  his 
day,  writing,  in  his  novels,  his  "Fairy  Tales,"  and  his  "Poems 
in  Prose,"  not  only  indictments  of  the  immorality  of  man,  but 
also  some  exquisite  poetry.  His  plays,  with  their  wit  and  their 
intricately  perfect  construction,  are  some  of  the  finest  satirical 
comedies  ever  written. 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  His  St.  Joan 

The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Chapter  V 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  IV 

Bernard  Shaw,  by  Archibald  Henderson 

St.  Joan,  by  G.  B.  Shaw, 

What  does  Bentley  think  of  Shaw?  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Is  he 
a  great  playwright;  or  a  great  thinker,  or  both?  Influence  over  modern 
play  writing?  Theme  discussed  in  his  plays?  What  are  the  pecu- 
larities  of  his  technique?    Has  he  been  popular  on  the  stage? 

Read  passages  of  St.  Joan  aloud.  Do  you  think  it  holds  up  as  a 
play?  Does  it  entertain  you  and  keep  your  attention?  If  possible, 
study  Maxwell  Anderson's  Joan  of  Lorraine  and  compare  the  two  plays. 
Which  is  better?  What  are  the  differences  in  characterization  and 
plot?  Do  you  feel  sympathy  for  Joan  in  Shaw's  play?  Is  she  a 
dramatic  character  or  just  a  mouthpiece?    What  is  Shaw  trying  to  say? 

2.  Oscar  Wilde  and  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 

4  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  IV 

The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Chapter  VI 

Oscar  Wilde,  by  Hesketh  Pearson 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  by  Oscar  Wilde 

Comment  on  Oscar  Wilde  as  a  playwright.  For  what  are  his 
comedies  noted?  How  do  you  account  for  the  popularity  of  his  plays 
during  his  lifetime?  Can  you  say  that  they  have  continued  to  be 
popular?  Why  should  students  read  his  dramas  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  dramatic  force? 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  is  a  "comedy  of  manners,"  de- 
pending on  wit.  At  first  glance  it  is  a  slight  and  superficial  comedy. 
Is  it  actually?    What  does  Bentley  think  of  this  play? 


CHAPTER  XI 


"POLITE  PROBLEM  PLAYS" 
(Pinero,  Galsworthy,  and  Somerset  Maugham) 

Contemporaneous  with  Shaw  and  Wilde  we  have  the  popular, 
turn-of-the-century  playwrights,  Pinero,  Galsworthy,  and 
Somerset  Maugham.  Theirs  were  careful  dramas  based  on 
social  problems,  the  material  treated  always  delicately  and  with 
kid  gloves. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  (1855-1934),  originally  an  imitator 
of  the  clever  intrigue-plays  of  Scribe  and  Sardou,  at  first  wrote 
polite  comedies.  As  a  playwright  he  was  caught  up  in  the  whirl 
of  Ibsen  popularity  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  in  England.  His 
discovery  of  the  Norwegian  playwright  had  a  profound  influence 
on  his  playwriting,  which  turned  from  frivolous  matter  to 
serious,  social  problems.  He  was,  however,  not  a  particularly 
great  or  profound  mind  and  his  sense  of  construction,  picked  up 
in  the  excellent  school  of  the  French,  was  always  stronger  than 
his  understanding  of  realism  in  the  theatre.  As  an  artist  he 
was  an  imperfect  observer  of  real  life,  and  this  failing  is  often 
reflected  in  his  plays.  Of  his  serious  pieces  Mid-Channel,  sl  well- 
mannered  study  of  the  problems  of  divorce,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  In  spite  of  the  rather  shallow  characterizations  in  the  play, 
it  is  a  very  beautifully  written  and  constructed  theatre-piece  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  "polite  problem  plays." 

John  Galsworthy  (1867-1933)  was  first  and  foremost  a  suc- 
cessful novelist  with  a  rather  Victorian  bent,  particularly  in  his 
concept  of  the  stability  of  property.  Harley  Granville-Barker, 
a  gifted  theatrical  manager,  enticed  him  into  playwriting  in 
1907.  It  was  Granville-Barker's  excellent  idea  to  enlist  the  best 
writing  talent  in  England  into  the  service  of  the  English  stage, 
and  one  of  his  recruits  was  this  very  able  author.  Galsworthy, 
always  a  thoughtful  writer,  brought  his  social  deliberations  into 
the  theatre  with  him,  and  all  his  plays  deal  with  sociological 
problems.  His  greatest  trouble  as  a  playwright  arose  from  a 
painstaking  desire  to  be  strictly  fair  to  everyone  in  his  plays. 
This  robbed  his  audiences  of  the  pleasure  of  taking  sides,  of 
being  able  to  identify  themselves  with  one  side  or  another  in 
his  plays.   Consequently  his  pieces  came  to  be  considered  rather 
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cold  as  stage  material,  which  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  among 
these  well-mannered  English  playwrights  Galsworthy  deserves 
a  place  near  the  top,  due  to  his  careful  character  portraiture  and 
excellent  representation  of  real  life  on  the  stage.  His  Strife  is 
a  very  fair  representation  of  labor-management  troubles.  The 
play  includes  some  fine  scenes  of  high  dramatic  tension,  and 
some  excellent  character  studies.  From  our  American  viewpoint 
Galsworthy  may  seem  somewhat  dated,  because  he  lived  in,  be- 
lieved in,  and  wrote  about  an  England  with  class  privileges  and 
differences  which  may  at  times  strike  us  as  being  rather  snobbish 
and  ridiculous. 

William  Somerset  Maugham  (1874-  ),  too,  was  first  a 
writer  of  polite  and  brittle  comedy,  but  the  cynicism  and  anguish 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I  shook  him  out  of  his 
rut  and  made  him  turn  to  serious  drama.  At  first  in  a  series  of 
vehement  problem  plays  he  gave  vent  to  his  bitterness  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  apparent  futility  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
lives.  The  plays  revealed,  however,  that  his  mind,  which  had 
been  trained  during  the  preceding  century,  was  incapable  of 
grasping,  in  its  entirety,  the  frustration  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion that  had  fought  in  the  war.  After  the  first  storm  of  his 
post-war  plays  had  subsided,  he  turned  back,  somewhat,  to  his 
last-generation  philosophy  in  a  play  that  was  very  successful, 
Our  Betters.  This  serious  "problem  comedy"  satirizes  the  man- 
ners and  tastes  of  the  post-war  Anglo-American  wealthy  crowd. 
The  play  reveals  his  familiarity  with  this  particular  "social  set" 
and  gives  Mr.  Maugham  an  opportunity  to  display  his  superior 
powers  as  a  writer  of  brilliantly  constructed  comedy. 

The  "shockers,"  then,  of  these  three  English  writers,  are 
well-mannered  plays  on  social  subjects,  but  they  all  lack  the  fire, 
the  earnestness  and  the  drive  of  the  continental  problem  play- 
wrights. They  did  not  start  a  school  of  writing.  They  served 
as  an  exclamation  mark  after  the  continental  writers  had  written 
the  sentence.  "There,"  you  might  say,  "the  problem  play  is 
here  to  stay.    The  English  have  accepted  it." 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 

Mid-Channel,  by  Pinero  (Whitman) 

Is  this  story  of  divorce  still  up-to-date?  Do  you  sympathize  with 
the  parties  involved?  Who  is  the  villain  in  this  piece,  society  or  the 
individual? 
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2.  John  Galsworthy 

Strife,  by  Galsworthy  (Whitman) 

What  is  the  theme  of  this  play?  Who  do  you  sympathize  with?  Is 
Galsworthy  fair  in  his  treatment  of  both  sides  of  the  strike  question? 
Do  you  get  deeply  enough  involved  with  the  characters  to  care  what 
happens  to  them?   Do  you  think  Galsworthy  is  too  one-sided? 

3.  Somerset  Maugham 

Our  Betters,  by  Maugham  (Whitman) 

How  convincing  are  the  Americans  in  this  play?  It  is  called  "a 
comedy."  Is  it?  What  is  the  theme?  Does  Maugham  take  sides? 
Which  side  does  he  favor? 


CHAPTER  XII 


AMERICA  TAKES  OVER 
(The  Twenties  and  Thirties  in  America) 

American  modern  drama  was  "born"  in  1920  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Beyond  the  Horizon.  In  this,  as  in 
his  other  dramas,  O'Neill  has  written  exciting  stories  with  a  vital 
meaning  and  an  American  background,  all  of  which  have  their 
roots  deep  in  American  soil.  He  is  as  sincere,  as  earnest  and 
as  serious  a  playwright-artist  as  the  modern  world  has  seen. 

From  Beyond  the  Horizon,  through  Anna  Christie,  Desire 
Under  the  Elms,  The  Iceman  Cometh,  he  has  dealt  with  his 
fellow  American.  Yet  his  plays  are  performed  in  many  countries 
and  in  many  languages,  proof  of  their  universality. 

Strangely,  the  bridge  between  American  and  European  drama 
does  not  lead  to  England,  but  to  Sweden.  The  great  influence 
on  O'Neill  in  his  early  days  was  not  the  English  writers  of  Vic- 
torian drawing-room  comedy,  but  the  restless,  probing,  experi- 
mental spirit  of  Strindberg. 

Before  O'Neill  appeared  on  the  American  scene,  our  plays 
had  been  borrowed.  They  were  translations  or  adaptations  or 
imitations  of  English  and  French  drama.  Our  theatre  was  a 
wide  open  field  for  European  actors  who  wanted  to  make  a 
fortune  quickly.  We  had  our  own  actors  and  plays,  and  some  of 
the  actors  were  good,  but  the  plays  were  very  poor.  Following 
O'Neill,  however,  a  flock  of  American  playwrights  appeared,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  some  of  the  most  vital,  meaningful  and 
exciting  drama  in  the  world  has  been  written  in  America.  Sidney 
Howard,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Elmer  Rice,  Marc  Connelly,  Lillian 
Hellman,  Lynn  Riggs,  Tennessee  Williams,  Moss  Hart,  George 
Kaufman,  Clifford  Odets,  Paul  Green  are  all  skilled  and  earnest 
artists,  who  have  brought  many  improvements  to  the  technical 
problems  of  the  theatre.  These  improvements  in  turn  have  made 
of  production  a  versatile  and  highly  complicated  craft.  These 
contemporary  playwrights  have  brought  vitality  into  the  tired 
old  body  of  the  theatre.  They  have  experimented  with  the  forms 
of  playwriting,  introducing  naturalism,  expressionism  and  fan- 
tasy; but  for  the  most  part  they  have  followed  the  tried  and 
true  forms,  developing  fresh  material  in  the  style  invented  by 
the  first  realistic  playwrights,  the  three-act  drama. 
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1.  O'Neill  and  Other  Playwrights 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Chapter  XXIX  and  Chapter  XXX 
A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  XIII 
Representative  Modern  Drama,  by  C.  H.  Whitman  (For  the  plays  in  next 
topic) 

Trace  and  discuss  the  development  of  the  American  theatre  since 
1920. 

Describe  the  career  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  What  are  his  peculiarities 
as  a  playwright?    His  greatness?    His  faults? 

Talk  about  some  of  the  other  playwrights  following  O'Neill. 

2.  Modern  American  Plays 

The  Silver  Cord,  by  Sidney  Howard:  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can problem  play  attacking  Philip  Wylie's  "momism."  Do  you  feel  that 
the  woman  in  this  play  is  punished  enough? 

in  Abraham's  Bosom,  by  Paul  Green:  This  is  a  Pulitzer  prize  play.  Why 
do  you  suppose  it  won  this  high  honor?  What  is  the  theme?  What  is 
the  style?  Why  is  Abraham  McCranie  destroyed?  Does  he  deserve 
this  destruction?  Are  you  morally  satisfied  with  the  ending?  Would 
you  call  the  language  of  this  play  poetry?  Why  not  read  this  play 
aloud  to  your  group?  It  deals  with  people  and  situations  pertinent  to 
our  own  state  and  lends  itself  wonderfully  to  reading. 

Hotel  Universe,  by  Philip  Barry:  This  is  a  very  delicately  written  play 
that  shows  the  influence  of  Chekhov.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  play? 
The  high  point  of  action? 

Biography,  by  S.  N.  Behrman:  What  kind  of  a  play  is  this?  Do  you  think 
it  is  skilfully  written?  Do  you  become  involved  in  the  problems  of  the 
characters? 

3.  A  Modern  Tragedy 

Winterset,  by  Maxwell  Anderson 

This  play  has  been  called  the  greatest  of  modern  tragedies.  It  has 
also  been  called  pretentious  junk.  Which  do  you  think  it  is?  Read 
passages  from  Mr.  Anderson's  poetry  and  discuss  its  effectiveness  in  a 
modern  play.  What  motivates  the  tragedy?  Why  must  Mio  die  in  the 
end?  Do  you  find  the  atmospheric  qualities  of  the  play  appealing? 
Why  do  you  think  that  all  young  actors  want  to  play  Mio? 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  ETERNAL  FOLK  PLAY 
(The  Folk  Play  in  America) 

This  type  of  play  deserves  a  special  chapter  because  it  is  the 
most  important  kind  of  playwriting  our  country  has  produced. 
The  term  "folk  play"  covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  has 
been  used  to  label  many  different  kinds  of  plays. 

The  strictest  sense  of  the  word  is  explained  in  the  definition 
of  Samuel  Selden,  Director  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  been  instrumental  in  furthering  this  type  of 
drama : 

"The  term  'folk-play,'  as  we  use  it  at  Chapel  Hill 
represents  drama  based  on  the  lives  of  everyday  people 
struggling  with  everyday  problems  which  spring  from 
fundamental  hungers  and  drives  of  human  beings  for 
bread,  shelter,  companionship,  simple  beauty,  and  a 
little  light  to  illuminate  their  minds.  These  are  the 
problems  which  every  kind  of  spectator  understands, 
because  they  are  a  part  of  his  own  common  experience. 

"A  'folk-play'  is  earth-rooted.  However,  the  char- 
acters in  such  a  play  do  not  have  to  come  from  a  farm 
or  a  mountain  cabin.  Many  of  the  best  plays  written 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  since  1918  have 
had  their  settings  in  small  towns  and  cities.  That  is 
as  it  should  be.  Every  student  writer  here  who  has  an 
ambition  to  be  a  'folk  dramatist'  is  encouraged  to  deal 
honestly  and  simply  with  what  he  knows  best.  If  his 
background  is  Jonesville,  he  writes  about  the  kind  of 
people  he  has  walked  and  talked  with  there.  If  his 
background  is  Park  Avenue,  he  writes  about  that.  If 
the  place  of  his  upbringing  is  Alaska,  he  must  write 
about  that,  resisting  all  temptation  to  write  about 
something  in  Louisiana  which  he  has  never  seen. 

"   The  one  unalterable  requisite  of  a  'folk- 

play'  is  that  it  shall  not  concern  itself  wholly  with 
smartness,  wittiness,  or  purely  intellectual  exercise, 
but  that  it  shall  have  some  contact,  direct  or  indirect, 
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with  those  fundamental  desires  for  a  better  existence 
which  affect  the  lives  of  all  men." 

From  Mr.  Selden's  definition  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
playwriting  that  springs  from  the  people  and  is  close  to  the 
people,  both  as  far  as  subject  material  and  as  far  as  audience- 
appeal  are  concerned.  That  is,  the  folk-play  is  the  people's 
play.  The  modern  American  theatre  up  until  now  has  been 
most  emphatically  the  people's  theatre. 

The  overwhelming  wave  of  folk-play  writing  in  our  own 
country  springs  from  our  democratic  system  and  grew  out  of 
the  interest  of  modern  American  playwrights  in  the  Irish  Renais- 
sance. At  first  their  style  was  transferred  to  this  country  by 
men  like  Paul  Green  and  Eugene  O'Neill  (to  a  lesser  degree). 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  borrowing  another  country's  form  of 
playwriting.  It  was  a  realization  that  the  form  followed  by 
Synge  and  O'Casey  was  the  best  form  for  expressing  the  life  of 
a  people,  particularly  at  the  stage  of  our  still  youthful  and 
growing,  American  civilization. 

1.  The  Folk  Playwrights 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  XIII,  pages 
710-713 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Selden's  definition  of  a  "folk-play"  and  referring 
to  Clark  and  Freedley,  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  folk  play- 
wrights. 

2.  Types  of  Folk  Plays 

Anna  Christie,  by  Eugene  O'Neill 
The  Field  God,  by  Paul  Green 
Green  Grow  the  Lilacs,  by  Lynn  Riggs 
Green  Pastures,  by  Marc  Connelly 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  by  Clifford  Odets 

Here  are  five  different  folk  plays,  on  five  different  subjects.  What 
makes  them  folk  plays?    Discuss  their  universality. 

Read  passages  aloud  and  discuss  the  language  and  style,  the  points 
the  authors  are  making,  and  the  bearing  of  these  plays  on  the  present 
state  of  civilization  and  cultural  development  in  America. 

Each  deals  with  a  different  type  of  American  life  in  a  different 
section  of  the  country.    Are  they  typical  of  the  life  they  portray? 


CHAPTER  XIV 


MORE  THAN  JUST  BROADWAY 
(The  Little  Theatre  and  the  Federal  Theatre) 

People  who  work  in  the  theatre  have  a  habit  of  claiming  they 
are  engaged  in  practising  a  dying  art,  but  they  have  been  saying 
that  for  three  thousand  years.  Modern  theatre  artists,  con- 
templating the  rise  of  the  movies,  the  radio  and,  now,  television, 
feel  that  they  have  more  cause  than  ever  for  such  pessimism. 
But,  if  the  theatre  were  going  to  die  it  would  have  given  up  the 
ghost  centuries  ago.    It  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  is  here  to  stay. 

The  theatre  flourishes  when  the  people  want  it,  and  today, 
in  the  heyday  of  the  movies  and  radio,  when  we  are  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  "F.  M."  and  television,  there  is  more  demand  in 
our  country  for  the  legitimate  theatre  than  there  has  ever  been 
before. 

Since  1915,  when  The  Provincetown  Playhouse  was  founded 
in  Provincetown,  by  Susan  Glaspell  and  George  Cram  Cook, 
thousands  of  "Little  Theatres"  have  been  organized  all  over  the 
country.  Some  of  them  have  plugged  away  unnoticed  year  after 
year,  while  others,  such  as  The  Pasadena  Playhouse,  and  The 
Cleveland  Playhouse,  have  grown  to  be  famous  organizations. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  spread  of  the  theatre  in  our 
country.  They  include  the  elementary  one  that  love  of  dramatic 
art  is  an  instinct  and  not  something  acquired,  as  witness  the 
way  in  which  every  country  and  every  nation  and  creed,  color 
and  race  of  people  practice  one  form  or  another  of  it.  As  long 
as  they  have  that  instinct,  there  will  be  a  theatre. 

Most  American  theatre  art  was  originally  concentrated  in 
New  York.  The  Little  Theatres  grew  out  of  a  need  created  by 
the  abandonment  of  professional  touring  as  it  used  to  be  done 
in  the  nineties.  Such  touring  was  abandoned,  partly  because 
theatrical  producers  created  monopolies  by  buying  up  and  oper- 
ating provincial  theatres,  partly  because  of  the  rising  costs  of 
transportation,  and  partly  because  of  growing  unionism  which 
made  labor  so  costly  that  average  touring  companies  had  to  drop 
out  one  after  another. 

This  deprived  provincial  America  of  the  excitement  of  the 
theatre.   But  since  the  American  people  are  not  perfectly  satis- 
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fied  with  the  movies  and  the  radio,  every  year  has  seen  the  birth 
of  more  Little  Theatre  organizations;  more  departments  of 
dramatic  art  or  theatrical  clubs  in  universities;  more  high 
schools  doing  work  in  drama,  building  stages  and  teaching 
courses  in  the  theatre. 

The  Little  Theatre  is  here  to  stay.  At  present  it  is  going- 
through  a  period  of  furious  expansion.  Eventually  it  will  or- 
ganize on  a  national  scale.  Every  year  we  get  closer  to  such  an 
organization.  A  job  as  big  as  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  year  or 
two  years,  or  even  ten. 

We  once  had  a  kind  of  "National  Theatre."  It  was  during 
the  dark  years  of  the  depression  when  our  government  was  try- 
ing to  keep  us  from  starving  to  death  with  all  sorts  of  relief 
measures.  In  connection  with  the  W.  P.  A.  an  organization 
known  as  The  Federal  Theatre  was  organized  to  give  employ- 
ment to  unemployed  actors.  This  live  Federal  Theatre  sprang 
up,  almost  overnight,  played  to  millions  of  people  night  after 
night  and  to  millions  of  children  in  maisinees,  bringing  to  them 
the  wonderful  story-telling  and  make-believe  of  the  magic  world 
of  plays.  It  gave  many  young  artists  an  opportunity  they  would 
never  have  had  otherwise.  This  continued  until  Washington 
cut  off  funds  for  the  Federal  Theatre,  and  thus  passed  away  our 
only  organized  National  Theatre  to  date. 

Of  course  this  theatre  had  faults  but  the  most  serious  trouble 
perhaps,  was  not  of  its  own  making.  It  was  the  fact  that  as 
purely  a  relief  measure  it  did  not  grow  out  of  a  basic  cultural 
need.  The  theatre  now  growing  out  of  the  healthy  Little  Theatre 
organizations  all  over  the  country  answers  a  cultural  need  rather 
than  an  economic  one,  and  so  stands  a  better  chance  of  surviving. 

1.  The  American  "Tributary  Theatre" 

Footlights  Across  America,  by  Kenneth  MacGowan 
A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley 

Describe  the  rapidly  growing  Little  Theatre  movement  in  America. 
Describe  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field.    What  has  happened  to 
the  professional  theatre  in  this  country?     What  has  happened  to 
touring? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  university  theatres?  How  do  they  serve 
in  the  general  scheme  of  matters  theatrical  in  this  country?  Discuss 
the  accomplishments  of  George  P.  Baker  and  Frederick  H.  Koch  in  the 
Little  Theatres. 

How  do  dramatic  art  and  university  education  go  hand  in  hand? 
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Have  university  theatres  done  anything  about  improving  and  en- 
couraging playwriting  in  this  country:  And  how  about  acting? 

Describe  the  organization  of  a  Little  Theatre.  Discuss  as  examples 
The  Cleveland  Playhouse,  The  Barter  Theatre. 

What  does  Mr.  MacGowan  think  the  future  has  in  store  for  us? 

2.  The  Federal  Theatre 
Arena,  by  Hallie  Flanagan 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama,  by  Clark  and  Freedley,  Chapter  XIII,  pages 
730-732 

Why  did  the  Federal  Theatre  come  about?  What  was  its  purpose? 
What  were  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  organization?  What 
were  some  of  its  faults?    What  finally  happened  to  it? 


CHAPTER  XV 


TOMORROW  AND  TOMORROW 
(The  Future) 

Where  is  our  American  Theatre  today  ?  It  is  sad  to  be  forced 
to  state  that  it  is  today  almost  exactly  where  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  physical  theatre,  which  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  am  talking  about  plays.  The  American 
playwright  today  is  writing  the  same  sort  of  stuff  in  the  same 
way  as  he  wrote  it  twenty  years  ago. 

He  is  writing  a  vast  amount  of  junk.  Pure,  unadulterated 
junk  .  .  .  sprinkled  now  and  then  with  real  works  of  art.  How- 
ever, for  every  O'Neill  and  Anderson,  there  are  innumerable 
manufacturers  of  formula  stuff  .  .  .  light  comedies,  well-made 
plays,  pointless  melodramas,  conventional  murder  mysteries, 
etc.,  etc.  That  is  not  mentioning  the  "musical  comedies"  which 
have  settled  into  the  inevitable  pattern  of  repetitive,  boring 
nudity  and  stale,  infantile  jokes. 

The  serious  playwrights,  unfortunately,  have  fallen  into  a 
pattern,  too.  The  best  illustration  of  that  is  the  latest  play  of 
the  greatest  of  all  our  playwrights,  Eugene  O'Neill,  The  Iceman 
Cometh.  For  many  years  people  interested  in  the  theatre  have 
been  kept  in  constant  suspense  about  the  alleged  cycle  of  nine 
plays  which  Mr.  O'Neill  was  composing  to  spring  on  the  world 
when  he  had  finished  them  all.  Everyone  expected  that  they 
would  be  something  new  and  startling,  worthy  of  his  genius. 
Many  of  us  looked  to  the  opening  night  of  the  first  one  as  the 
dawn  of  the  new  awakening  of  the  theatre.  And  what  was  The 
Iceman  Cometh  like?  An  ordinary  (except  for  its  ridiculous 
length),  naturalistic  problem  play  about  the  ostrich  nature  of 
man.  Never  have  expectations  been  deflated  to  such  an  extent! 
Here  was  no  dawn  of  a  new  theatre !  Here  was  merely  a  rather 
dull  repetition  of  the  same  old  stuff!  Then  came  another  false 
dawn.  It  was  announced  that  the  new  messiah  had  come.  His 
name  was  Arthur  Miller.  His  play  was  All  Our  Sons.  We  all 
waited  with  bated  breath.  Came  opening  night,  and  what  was 
All  Our  Sons!  A  naturalistic  play  about  the  problems  of  re- 
turning service-men. 
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Many  people  engaged  in  theatre  work  have  said  to  them- 
selves at  some  time  or  other,  " After  the  war  the  young  men  are 
going  to  come  back.  They  will  strike  out  on  their  own  from  their 
vast  experience  of  human  suffering  and  joy.  Then  we  shall  get 
out  of  the  rut  of  the  naturalistic  problem  play  which  was  effective 
fifty  years  ago,  but  which  has  lost  most  of  its  exciting  qualities." 

The  first  of  those  "young  men,"  Arthur  Miller,  has  already 
appeared.  He  is  following  in  the  tracks  of  the  old-time  play- 
wrights. 

Where  then  is  our  new  dramal   Why  doesn't  it  come? 

Never  fear,  it  has  begun  to  appear.  Have  you  heard  of 
Finian's  Rainbow ?  Or  of  Brigadoonl  Certainly,  they  are  musi- 
cal comedies !  But  they  are  a  new  kind  of  drama  all  the  same. 
They  are  musical  comedies  with  a  meaning.  In  a  sense  they  are 
plays  that  make  use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  theatre.  The 
naturalistic  problem  play  is  dull  now,  because  it  appears  eter- 
nally in  three  acts,  mostly  interiors,  with  a  realistic,  psycho- 
logical plot,  played  out  by  ordinary  human  beings.  The  new 
musicals  make  use  of  music  and  dance  and  stage  lighting.  They 
have  buoyancy,  joy,  laughter,  singing,  romance,  poetry  ...  all 
the  things  that  make  the.  theatre  such  a  charming  place. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  plays  from  now  on  should  be  musical 
comedies.  I  am  merely  saying  that  we  must  try  to  break  away 
from  the  drab  theatre,  and  return  to  a  theatre  that  is  theatrical, 
exciting,  romantic,  make-believe  .  .  .  poetic. 

Our  American  theatre  is  a  gamblers'  paradise.  You  sink 
your  money  in  a  show.  You  hope  to  make  a  million.  Naturally 
you  like  to  play  as  safe  as  possible.  It  is  your  money.  You 
don't  like  to  throw  it  away.  Your  safest  bet  is  a  "long  run,"  a 
play  that  will  run  and  run  and  run,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  formula  play  to 
do  that.  Plenty  of  "experimental  plays"  have  been  produced  on 
Broadway  and  have  made  good.  You  can't  say  about  the  Broad- 
way producer  that  he  forces  playwrights  to  write  conventional 
trash.  Look  at  The  Glass  Menagerie,  Our  Town,  The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth,  Joan  of  Lorraine.  They  are  not  conventional  trash,' 
and  they  were  done  on  Broadway.  And,  incidentally,  they  made 
a  lot  of  money.  So  you  can  not  claim  that  the  theatrical  pro- 
ducer is  holding  down  playwriting  in  set  patterns  that  are 
surefire  successes.  They  are  showmen.  They  like  something 
different,  too. 
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But  you  can  blame  them  for  the  backwardness  of  American 
drama  as  an  art,  all  the  same.  Because  of  the  "long  run,"  they 
tie  up  theatres  for  months,  sometimes  years,  with  a  single  play. 
They  ruin  actors  who  have  to  play  the  same  part  night  after 
night  for  long  periods  of  time.  They  shut  off  outlets  for  play- 
wrights who  can't  get  theatres  for  their  plays. 

The  solution  is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  not  quite  as 
profitable  for  the  producer,  but  it  is  a  lot  more  exciting  and 
profitable  to  us  as  a  people,  as  a  whole.  The  answer  is  "Reper- 
tory Theatres." 

Nowadays  a  theatrical  company  is  gathered  together  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  play.  They  stay  together  as  long  as  the  play 
lasts.  Suppose  they  were  organized  into  a  permanent  company 
that  played,  say,  ten  or  twenty  plays  in  a  year,  and  suppose  they 
stayed  together  for  many  years,  just  as  any  other  business  organ- 
ization does,  working  together,  getting  to  know  each  other's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  getting  used  to  playing  together. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  playing  the  same  part  night  after  night, 
until  they  grew  so  stale  they  even  acted  like  the  character  in 
their  private  life,  they  got  a  chance  to  play  many  different  parts, 
always  widening  their  horizons  as  actors,  always  having  an 
artistic  problem  to  sink  their  teeth  into.  And  suppose  the 
twenty  or  thirty  playwrights  who  now  rule  the  roost  suddenly 
had  to  let  in  newcomers,  because  they  couldn't  possibly  supply 
the  needs  of  such  repertory  companies  all  by  themselves?  Then 
we  would  have  a  living,  vital,  growing  theatre,  in  which  there 
would  be  an  eagerness  and  a  security  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
American  Theatre.  And  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  this  vitality 
would  show  results. 

When  is  this  theatre  going  to  appear?  It  is  going  to  appear 
when  the  people  want  it  badly  enough.  When  their  culture  has 
arrived  at  the  point  where  one  expression  a  year  is  not  enough. 
When  it  will  take  ten  or  twenty  expressions  to  satisfy  them. 
Then  the  producers'  monopolies  will  lose  power  and  the  people's 
desire  will  win  the  day. 

And  when  will  the  people  want  this  badly  enough?  Now, 
that  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  But  I  know  this :  it  will  be  closely 
connected  with  the  outcome  of  the  present  efforts  toward  world 
peace.  If  the  peace  is  vapid  and  unsatisfactory  and  corrupt  as 
the  last  peace  was,  we  will  suffer  the  same  reactions  as  we  did 
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last  time.  We  will  be  disillusioned,  bitter,  sceptical,  cynical  .  .  . 
we  will  drink  and  dance  and  appear  to  be  gay.  But  it  will  be 
hollow.  Our  theatre  will  slump  pitifully,  for  it  will  express  the 
national  feeling.  It,  too,  will  be  bitter  and  cynical  and  disillu- 
sioned.  Why  should  we  want  to  go  to  a  theatre  like  that? 

But  if  the  peace  is  a  peace  that  we  can  be  proud  of,  if  we  can 
look  each  other  in  the  eye  with  pride  and  feel  we  have  done  a 
good  job;  that  we  have  been  fair  and  generous  and  understand- 
ing, then  our  theatre  will  reflect  that.  Perhaps  then  it  will  go 
into  a  glorious  period  of  proud,  poetic,  singing  national  drama 
that  will  make  us  all  want  to  go  to  see  it. 

Then  we  will  want  the  repertory  theatres.  And  we  will  get 
them. 

1.  The  Future  for  the  American  Theatre 

Masters  of  the  Drama,  by  John  Gassner,  Supplement   (1940-1945,  The 

Terrible  Interim) 
The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Chapter  X 
Off  Broadway,  by  Maxwell  Anderson,  "Thoughts  about  the  Critics" 

What  has  "entertainment"  done  to  the  art  of  America?  What 
happens  to  the  play  and  the  theatre  when  the  Director  elevates  himself 
above  the  play,  or  when  the  actor  or  stage  designer  does  the  same? 
What  is  "theatricalism?" 

What  are  Mr.  Bentley's  suggestions  as  to  the  perfect  University 
Theatre  and  the  perfect  People's  Theatre?  Discuss  these  suggestions 
and  compare  them  to  the  way  matters  stand  today. 

What  do  you  think  the  future  of  the  theatre  in  America  will  be  like? 
What  kind  of  a  theatre  and  what  kind  of  plays  would  you  support? 
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(13) 

Anna  Christie.  1922.  (13) 
Oscar  Wilde.  1947.  (10) 
Green  Grow  the  Lilacs.  1931. 
(13) 

The  Ladies'  Battle.  1883.  (2) 
St.  Joan.  1924.  (10) 
Representative  Modern  Dramas. 

1936.  (2-12) 
Ibsen,  the  Master  Builder.  1929. 

(4) 
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Anderson  House,  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Appleton  (D.) -Century  Co.,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1. 

Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc.,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 

French  (Samuel)  Inc.,  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  1. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16. 

Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11. 

Modern  Library,  20  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22. 

Random  House,  Inc.,  20  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  22. 

Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  Inc.,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18. 

Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave..,  New  York  17. 

Sloane  (William)  Associates,  Inc.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19. 

Tudor  Publishing  Co.,  221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  Awake  to  Glory 

1.  The  Romantic  Theatre 

2.  Romantic  Playwrights 

3.  Romantic  Plays 

Second  Meeting:  The  Day  of  the  Common  Man 

1.  The  Well-Made  Play 

2.  Staging  a  Well-Made  Play 

3.  An  Example  of  a  Well-Made  Play 

Third  Meeting:  Something  Is  Wrong  with  Society 

1.  The  Problem  Play 

2.  Examples  of  Problem  Plays 

Fourth  Meeting:  "Characters  Make  Your  Story" 

1.  Henrik  Ibsen 

2.  Ibsen's  Plays 

Fifth  Meeting:  An  Imitation  of  Life 

1.  Strindberg 

2.  Naturalism  at  the  Hands  of  Hauptmann,  Chekhov  and  Gorki 

3.  The  Naturalistic  Plays 

Sixth  Meeting:  The  Theatre  Catches  Up 

1.  Independent  Theatres 

2.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre 

Seventh  Meeting:  More  than  Meets  the  Eye 

1.  Revolt  Against  Naturalism 

2.  Anti-Naturalistic  Plays 

Eighth  Meeting:  After  World  War  I 

1.  The  Importance  of  Expressionism 

2.  Expressionistic  Plays 

South  Meeting:  "Of  the  People,  By  the  People" 

1.  The  Irish  National  Theatre 

2.  Irish  National  Plays 

Tenth  Meeting:  Cerebral  Drama 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  His  St.  Joan 

2.  Oscar  Wilde  and  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 

Eleventh  Meeting:  "Polite  Problem  Plays" 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 

2.  John  Galsworthy 

3.  Somerset  Maugham 


Schedule  of  Meetings 


Twelfth  Meeting:  America  Takes  Over 

1.  O'Neill  and  Other  Playwrights 

2.  Modern  American  Plays 

3.  A  Modern  Tragedy 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  The  Eternal  Folk  Play 

1.  The  "Folk  Play" 

2.  Types 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Beyond  Broadway 

1.  The  American  "Tributary  Theatre" 

2.  The  Federal  Theatre 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  TOMORROW  AND  TOMORROW 
The  Future  for  the  American  Theatre 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Library  Extension  Department  of  the  University  Library  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and 
their  neighbors  some  of  the  advantages  available  to  residents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  this  end,  it  offers  (1)  Study  Outlines  based  on  books  of  special 
interest,  and  (2)  the  loan  of  the  recommended  books  to  non-residents  of 
Chapel  Hill.  To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  privileges,  the  Study 
Outlines  listed  on  the  following  pages  have  been  prepared  by  members  of 
the  University  faculty  and  others  connected  with  the  University  and  its 
Library.  These  facilities  are  offered  to  clubs,  libraries,  discussion  groups, 
correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers  and  individual  readers. 

Clubs,  Libraries,  Discussion  and  Study  Groups 

By  means  of  the  Study  Outlines,  assistance  is  given  in  the  preparation  of 
a  year's  study  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  poetry,  art,  music, 
drama,  history,  current  fiction,  biography,  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  current  events.  The  reference  material  consists  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  pamphlets,  the  supply  of  which  is  constantly  freshened  by  up-to- 
date  material. 

In  addition,  the  Library  maintains  a  separate  collection  of  books  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  and  teachers,  particularly  those  in  correspondence 
and  extension  classes.  This  collection  also  includes  plays,  debates,  and  ma- 
terials for  essays  and  term  papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
or  a  student  in  school  to  obtain  these  privileges.  The  services  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Library,  through  its  Library  Extension  Department,  are 
available  to  any  citizen  interested  in  cultural  reading.  Any  book  in  the 
Library,  not  reserved  for  reference  or  class  room  use,  may  be  lent  by  mail 
for  a  limited  time.  Also,  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Library  Extension  Department,  recent  fiction  and  new  books 
of  general  interest  may  be  borrowed  on  rental  rates. 

Terms  for  Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Groups 

A  registration  fee  of  $7.00  is  charged  to  clubs  in  North  Carolina;  $10.00 
elsewhere.  For  this  fee,  ten  copies  of  the  selected  Study  Outline  are  sup- 
plied, and  all  necessary  books  for  preparing  papers  are  lent  during  the  club 
year.  There  are  usually  twelve  chapters  in  each  Study  Outline.  Each  chap- 
ter has  an  explanatory  introduction,  lists  of  books  to  be  discussed,  and  sug- 
gestions for  developing  each  topic.  To  these  are  appended  a  complete  list 
of  all  books  recommended  and  the  addresses  of  publishers.  There  is  also  a 
skeleton  outline  of  the  entire  course  for  convenience  in  assigning  dates  and 
leaders. 
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Books  are  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  may  be  kept  until  the 
meeting  has  been  held.  Clubs  are  requested  to  submit  their  schedule  when 
they  register,  so  that  the  material  for  each  date  may  be  reserved.  Clubs 
are  also  requested  not  to  print  their  yearbooks,  giving  dates  of  programs, 
before  the  dates  have  been  confirmed  by  this  department,  since  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  order  of  chapters  as  given  in  the  Study  Out- 
lines. This  is  not  done,  however,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  interest  connecting 
the  chapters,  or  if  the  rearrangement  causes  inconvenience  to  the  clubs.  Co- 
operation from  the  clubs  is  appreciated.  The  registration  fee  does  not 
include  transportation  costs,  which  are  payable  by  the  borrower. 

Terms  for  Non-Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Borrowers 
Non-registered  clubs  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  may  borrow  the 
books  listed  for  a  single  topic  in  the  Study  Outlines  for  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  all  the  books  listed  for  one  meeting  for  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers,  pupils  and  general  read- 
ers may  borrow  books  on  the  following  terms:  For  a  fee  of  ten  cents,  one 
book  may  be  borrowed  for  three  weeks;  for  twenty-five  cents,  three  books 
at  one  time  for  three  weeks,  provided  they  are  not  books  previously  reserved 
for  club  or  local  class-room  use.  New  books  not  in  the  Library  Extension 
collection  may  be  borrowed  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop  for  twenty- 
five  cents  for  two  weeks.  In  all  cases  the  borrower  pays  transportation  costs 
both  ways.  Renewal  fee  is  ten  cents  per  week.  Overdues,  five  cents  per 
day.  Always  state  if  material  is  for  club,  school  or  general  reading  use. 

Address  all  queries,  requests,  orders  and  suggestions  to 

Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Head 
Library  Extension  Department 
University  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

VOLUME  I 

The  Southern  Garden.  W.  L.  Hunt.  October  1943.  No.  1* 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventh  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  January  1935.  No.  2* 

Below  the  Potomac.  M.  N.  Bond.  April  1935.  No.  3* 

Europe  in  Transition.  Phillips  Russell  &  C.  M.  Russell.  May  1935.  No.  4* 

Other  People's  Lives,  Fourth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1935.  No.  5* 

The  Story  of  Books.  R.  B.  Downs.  July  1935.  No.  6  (Second  Printing  1947) 

VOLUME  II 

Adventures  with  Music  and  Musicians.  A.  D.  McCall.  October  1935.  No.  1 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Revised  Edition.  C.  S.  Love. 
January  1936.  No.  2* 
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Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighth  Series.  M.  N.  Bond.  April  1936.  No.  3* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fifth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1936.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Ninth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1936.  No.  5 
Modern  Plays  and  Playwrights.  CM.  Russell.  July  1936.  No.  6 

VOLUME  III 

Adventures  Around  the  World.  Lucile  Kelling.  October  1936.  No.  1* 
The  Modern  Woman.  E.  C.  Baity.  January  1937.  No.  2*  _ 
Literary  Backgrounds  of  Present  Day  Germany.  A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P 

Friederich.  April  1937.  No.  3 
India  in  Revolution.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  May  1937.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Tenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1937.  No.  5* 
The  Theatre  Today.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1937.  No.  6 

VOLUME  IV 

Other  People's  Lives,  Sixth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1937.  No.  1 
American  Humor.  E.  C.  Downs  &  R.  B.  Downs.  January  1938.  No.  2 
Contemporary  Poetry.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1938.  No.  3* 
Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1938.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eleventh  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1938.  No.  5* 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Third  Edition.  C.  S.  Love.  July 
1938.  No.  6 

VOLUME  V 

Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  First  Series.  Werner  P.  Fried- 
erich. October  1938.  No.  1* 
Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  Second  Series.  C.  B.  Eobson, 

C.  H.  Pegg,  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  January  1939.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Twelfth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1939.  No.  3* 
The  Modern  Woman's  Bookshelf.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1939.  No.  4 
Adventures  Around  the  World,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  June  1939. 

No.  5 

At  Home  with  the  Fine  Arts.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1939.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  VI 

The  New  Frontier.  W.  W.  Drake.  October  1939.  No.  1 

United  States  Mural;  a  Study  of  Regional  Novels.  Lucile  Kelling.  Janu- 
ary 1940.  No.  2 

Other  People's  Lives,  Seventh  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  April  1940.  No.  3* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Thirteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  May  1940.  No.  4 
Adventures  with  Opera.  A.  D.  McCall.  June  1940.  No.  5 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Georgian  England.  M.  N.  Bond.  July  1940.  No.  6 

VOLUME  VII 

The  United  States  in  the  World  Crisis.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrev.  October  1940. 
No.  1 

The  Old  North  State.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1941.  No.  2 

The  Film  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Walter  Soearman.  April  1941. 
No.  3 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Life.  Dale  Spearman.  May  1941.  No.  4 
"Eyes  South."  E.  S.  Godfrey  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  June  1941.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1941.  No.  6 
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VOLUME  VIII 

The  Modern  Woman's  Unfinished  Business.  E.  C.  Baity.  October  1941. 
No.  1 

Understanding  the  News.  Walter  Spearman.  January  1942.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1942.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Eighth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1942.  No.  4 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  June  1942.  No.  5* 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1942.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  IX 

Some  Leaders  of  the  World  at  War.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1942. 
No.  1 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixteenth  Series.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  January 
1943.  No.  2 

The  Homemaker  Enlists.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1943.  No.  3 
The  Conflict  of  Political  Ideas.  L.  O.  Kattsoff.  May  1943.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventeenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1943.  No.  5 
Places  and  People  of  the  Mediterranean.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  July  1943. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  X 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1944. 
No.  1 

Nature  Writers  in  United  States.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1944.  No.  2 
Music  in  America.  Adeline  McCall.  May  1944.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Ninth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1944.  No.  4 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow,  Second  Series.  H.  H.  Robson,  July  1944.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Nineteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  October  1944. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  XI 

Contemporary  Poetry,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  January  1945.  No.  1 

Gardens  of  the  South.  Elizabeth  Lawrence.  April  1945.  No.  2 

The  Pacific  World.  Walter  Spearman.  May  1945.  No.  3 

A  Journey  to  Mexico.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  June  1945.  No.  4 

The  Pattern  of  America.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1946.  No.  5 

Women  and  the  Wide  World.  E.  Chesley  Baity.  May  1946.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XII 

America  Looks  Ahead.  Walter  Spearman.  June  1946.  No.  1 

Reading  for  Pleasure:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twentieth  Series.  A.  B. 

Adams  and  H.  D.  Harrison.  July  1946.  No.  2 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  I.  Emily  Bridgers.  October  1946.  No.  3 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  II.  Emily  Bridgers.  January  1947.  No.  4 
Chinese  Caravan.  Harriet  H.  Robson.  April  1947.  No.  5 
Visiting  Among  Recent  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twenty-first  Series. 

Walter  Spearman.  May  1947.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XIII 

Other  Peoples  Lives,  Tenth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1947.  No.  1 
Plays  and  the  Theatre,  by  Kai  Jurgensen,  January  1948.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading.  Twenty-second  Series:  Visiting  Among  Recent 

Books.  Josephine  B.  Floyd.  April  1948.  No.  3. 
Plays  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Kai  Jurgensen,  May  1948.    No.  4 

*  Out  of  print.    Available  for  lending  only. 
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Studies  in  the  History  of  N.  C.  1923.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Vol  III.  No.  3 
Present  Day  Literature.  1924.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  III.  No.  13 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  1925.  Paul  John  Weaver.  Vol.  IV.  No.  13 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  1926.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  V.  No.  9 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1926.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.  V.  No.  10 

Current  Books:  1925-11926.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love.  Vol.  V.  No.  14 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  1926.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  3 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926. 

L.  B.  Wright.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  9 

Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  12 
Modern  French  Art.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VI.  No.  13 
Adventures  in  Reading.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VII.  No.  2 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition 

1927.  James  Holly  Hanford.  Vol.  VII.  No.  4 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.  1928.  E.  L.  Green.  Vol, 

VII.  No.  14 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  1928.  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Vol. 

VIII.  No.  3 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  1929.  A.  B.  and 

N.  B.  Adams.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  9 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series.  1929.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VIII. 

No.  10 

A  Study  of  South  America.  1929.  W.  W.  Pierson  &  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  11 

A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  1929.  M.  deB. 

Graves.  Vol.  IX.  No.  2 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition.  1929.  E.  T. 

Rockwell.  Vol.  IX.  No.  3 
Folklore.  1929.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Vol.  IX.  No.  6 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  1930.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol. 

IX.  No.  7 

Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves.  1930.  Vol.  IX.  No.  9 

The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  1930.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  IX. 
No.  10 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series.  1930.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  X.  No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.  1930.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  X.  No.  6 
America  and  Her  Music.  1931.  Lamar  Stringfield.  Vol.  X.  No.  7 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  X.  No.  8 
Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  1931.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol.  X.  No.  10 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series.  1931.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  XI.  No.  1 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.  1931.  J.  A.  Robertson. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  2 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  5 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  1932.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  8 
Modern  Russia.  1932.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  Vol.  VII.  No.  1 

Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.00. 
Single  Copies,  50  cents;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 


